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Just Published 


LAIDLEY’S OUR ENGLISH 


BOOK ONE—FOR THE FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS—320 PAGES—76 CENTS | 
BOOK TWO—FOR THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS—388 PAGES—-% CENTS | 


By MARY FONTAINE LAIDLEY, formerly Supervisor of Eng- 
lish in Charleston, West Virginia, also Teacher of English in 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HESE two books deal with language as a living, 

growing thing. They are built on the principle that 

the teaching of composition should be promotive, not 
merely corrective. 


In line with the latest and most approved pedagogy 
of English teaching, this series aims to stimulate in children 
a desire to speak and to write; it points out the way to 
clear expression; and it suggests situations that are actual 
realities to children. Group work and projects are freely 
used. The material for composition is drawn largely from 
the class work in other subjects and the free activities in 
which children are interested; it is grouped so that one 
topic reinforces another. An organic unity in each 
chapter gives a unity of impression that makes the teach- 
ing effective and lasting. 
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FOUNDATIONS MODERN EUROPE 


Is the significant title of a new book by 
By WILLIAM GLOVER 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fear- 
lessly a number of the vital and fundamental eco- . ‘ : 
nomic questions involved in the Conduct and Man- A simple, straightforward narrative of 
agement of Our Public Schools,—among them: European events, consecutive as far as 

“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domi- 
nation and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- possible, with sidelights on motives, 


cratic State Departments of Education.” Note- manners, and customs. It includes some 
worthy Examples Cited, 


“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School important conclusions and suggestions 

Funds to Other Than Educational Purposes by to stimulate thought. 
Politically Dominated State and City School Sys- 
tems.” 

“A Schedule of the Various Items of a School This book, covering the period from 
Budget for Current Running Expenditures Showing 1814 to the end of the World War, gives 
he Cent. That Should Be Apportioned to Each the leading movements of history in a 

“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment form for use below the high school. 


of Salaries from the Elementary Teacher up to and 
Including the Superintendent of Schools, Submitted 
fe the Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing Cloth. 232 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.20 
Salaries.” 


“The Schoolbook Question.” “An Effective Rem- 


edy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses in 
the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of 
Schoolbooks.” 


In Press. Cloth. 384 pp. Sent postpaid, $3.00 


Send your order direct to the publisher. ORI BC . 
THE ECONOMIC PRESS New 


Geneva, Illinois Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


‘‘A new strain in school readers”’ 


are the words a reviewer recently 
used about our latest addition to 


THE FIELD READERS 


“If one would see a strain in school readers as genuine and important 
as a Fairfax strain in Herefords or a Langwater strain in Guernseys, let 
him send for the Field Second Reader,” Dr. A. E. Winship wrote in an 
August issue of the Journal of Education. The strain he refers to is the 
“life” of the selections in these readers: it is their dynamic quality as con- 
trasted with the static quality of the older readers. The stories and rimes 
are so realistic, so varied, and of such literary excellence that they make 
the Field Readers as unequaled for supplementary use as they are for 
basal use. 


A pamphlet descriptive of the series will gladly be sent on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston - NewYork - Chicago - London 
Atlanta . Dallas . Columbus . San Francisco 
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Lhe Depariment of Superintendence will neeet in 
Cleveland February 26-March 5. 


STAND STILL STANDARDS 


One of the tragedies of education today is the 
emphasis on the “stand” iti standards by 
some school mien. 

There are two interpretations of standards. 
One is defensive, the other offensive; one is 
Static, the other dynamic. 

“Stand, the ground is your own, my braves.” 

Resist every attack. 

The other is planting the “standards” on new 
heights, on a new line. It is a thrilling moment 
on dress parade when the “marker” runs like a 
deer carrying the “standards” to a new point in 
the field on which the line is to form, 

When the “marker” starts with the “stand- 
ards” it means that there is to be marching. 

When the “marker” is not to carry the 


Standards” io a new point, the next move will. 


be to “ break ranks,” and go to quarters. 

We have all too much standardization now 
that is merely waiting for command to “break 
ranks.” 

Whenever standardization means holding on 
to something, keeping the line you have, wor- 
shiping the place vou have attained, it means a 

show” of manual arms, a jine display of the 
skill already attained, a getting ready to “break 
ranks” and go to quarters. 


Now and then we see scholars who are carry- 


ing educational standards to new heights, who 


ure “markers” of progress, who are running 
with the standards:to a new position for lining 
up the battle line. 

These standard “bearers” guarantee continued 
futictioning of scholarship, while those who have 
no standard “bearers” plant the standards on the 
wail and say: “We are safely walled in. Those 
are our standards up there on the wall. We 
planted them there. We have broken ranks, we 
have goue from labor to reireshment. The 
wall on which we have planted our standards 
will protect us.” 

Does not that sound much like the way some 
“standardization” men talk? Is it the way you 
talk? 

Are you proud of your ability to stand still? 

Are you a “marker” or merely a non-commis- 
sioned chap waiting to take command of a 
corporal’s guard when the command comes to 
break ranks? 


MISS O’CONNOR’S ARTICLE 


We have rarely used as important an article 
as “ The Classroom Section,” by Mary E. O’Con- 
nor of Taunton, which we are using in this issue. 

Nothing in education today is as important as 
the relation of the classrooin teacher to the 
National Education Association. Certainly 
nothing is as important to the National Educa- 
tion Association as its relation to the classroom 
teacher. 

Ot the 116,000 members of the Association 
more than 100,000 are classroom teachers. Th+ 
permanence of their membership depends upon 
the genuineness of their loyalty. 

We personally did not attend any of the meet- 
ings of the classroom teachers in Boston be- 
cause we did not wish to be tempted to say 
anything about it. 

We feel that the solidarity of the teaching 
force is the most important thing in education 
ioday. We were sure there would be mistakes 
made, several of them. It was in evidence for 
inany weeks betore the meeting. It was of the 
utmost importance that nothing be said that 
could appear to give triumph to any group or 
any idea. The Boston meeting was of slight 
importance. It was a mere skirmish. It merely 
gave opportunitics for mistakes. These mis- 
iakes are now im the open. 

The mecting on the Pacific Coast in 1923 is not 
likely to have much significance because the at- 
tendance will be too meagre for a National rep- 
resentation, but there will be time to settle all 
questions on a permanent basis in 1924. By 


that time it will be known what policy the man- 


agement will decide upon as to the classroom 
teachers and when that is demonstrated the 


A. WINSHIP, Béitce 
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classroom teachers will be a unit in the Associa- 
tion and will have a management everyway 
satisfactory to them. The classroom teachers 
will thereafter be the N. FE. A. 

The present management will have two years 
in which to decide the way in which the class- 
room teachers will come into their own in their 
own organization. 


L. D. HARVEY 

We are using in this issue of the Journal ot 
Education the address of Edward A. Fitzpat- 
rick, secretary of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Education, in presenting in the name of a com- 
mittee of which Hon. W. N. Parker was chair- 
man, a portrait of Dr. L. D. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey in an unusual sense was in a class 
by himself. His was a personality as masterful 
as it was captivating, as wholesome as it was 
brilliant, as noble as it was gentle, as sincere 
@as it was radiant, as serene as it was charming. 

it was our joy to know L. D. Harvey as inti- 
mately ior a third of a century as we knew any 
one in those years. There was never an act of 
his of which we were not proud, there was never 
a meeting with him that did not leave us pro- 
fessionally richer and personally happier. There 
Was never a grecting by letter, and there were 
many, that was not both ennobling and enlight- 
ening. 


The chief reward of more than half a cen-. 


tury of educational activity has been affiliation 
with the professional leaders of these years, and 
among them all none has meant more to me 
than the friendship of L. D. Harvey. 


a. 
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A SURPRISE 


Columbia University was greatly surprised 
when: the New York University football boys 
humiliated them on October 21. They need not 
have been surprised, for New York University 
is sure to spur Columbia in many ways many 
times. Elmer Fllsworth Brown and John W. 
Withers are rallying some lively young men 
and women around New York University colors. 


EDUCATION WEEK 


The best job ever done for the education of 
the public is the issuance by U.S. Commissioner 
of Education John J. Tigert, and his official 
family, of thirty admirable articles, totaling more 
than 300 inches of column matter, each article by 
an expert, each article reliable as to fact, crisp 
and readable in style. 

Never before has the press of the United 
States had any such opportunity to lay betore 
its readers anything approaching such valuable 
material for the education of the public. 

it is all promotion without the faintest shadow 
of propaganda of any kind, It is a master stroke 
by Commissioner Tigert., His,,associates have 
never done anything like this betore. 

Among the topics skilfully treated are Edu- 
cation and the Ballot, Over $3,000,000,000 
Needed for School Buildings, Democracy and 
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Education, The Kindergarten as an American- 
ization Agency, Education and the Unemployed, 
Illiteracy in the United States, Americanization 
and the Foreign Mother, State Participation jn 
Schocl Support, Educational Rights of Children, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Teachers’ Salaries and the 
Cost of Living, Supervision of Rural Teachers, 
Teachers’ Homes, School Libraries, Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Jf you have not received 
a copy send to Dr. J. J. Tigert, U.S. Commis- 
sioner ot Education, Washington, D.C., at once. 


NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


We are using an unusually important article 
on “ The Female Pen,” by Nora Archibald Smith 
of Hollis, Maine, sister of Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Miss Smith, as superintendent of Silver Street 
kindergarten, San Francisco, attained national 
distinction. Her literary efficiency led to such 
demand for her writings that she _ has 
devoted herself to literary work, producing 
“The Children of the Future”; “ Under the 
Cactus Flag”; “The Kindergarten in a Nut- 
sheli”; “The Message of Froebel”; “ Three 
Little Marys”; “The Adventures of a Doll”; 
“The Doil’s Calendar”; “ Old Old Tales From 
the Old Old Book”; “ Plays and Pantomimes 
for Children”; and “The Christmas Child.” 
Also in collaboration with her sister, “ The Story 
Hour”; “Children’s Rights”; “ Republic of 
Childhood”; “Golden Numbers”; “The Posy 
Ring”; “The Fairy Ring”; “ Pinafore 
Paiace”; “Magic Casements”; “Tales of Laugh- 
ter’; “ Tales of Wonder”; and “ The Talking 
Beasts.” 

We are greatly delighted once more to use an 
articie by Miss Smith, and especially such an 
article as “ A Female Pen.” 


ESSEX COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 


The program of the annual meeting of the Es- 
sex County Teachers’ Association to be held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, November 3, 1922, 
leads us to write of this remarkable body ot 
teachers. With its 3,000 teachers, or therea- 
bouts, there is not an auditorium in any of its 
ten cities and ten other towns of from 5,000 to 
10,000 population that could accommodate the 
meeting, and if it cou!d, half the teachers would 
nave to go through Boston to attend the meet- 
ing if it were held in any city in the county. 

The county has cities of practically 100,000 in 
population, and many others above 25,000, but 
the two sides of the county are as far apart 
in geographic and industrial sentiment as théugh 
they were a thousand miles apart, and yet there 
are no schocls in the county that are not for- 
ward looking, some of them very forward look- 
ing. 
The_ officers are largely from elementary 
schools and yet there is not a direct representa- 
tive of elementary schools. This disproves the 
contention that elementary teachers are clan- 
nish. 
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THE OKLAHOMA SURVEY 


An honest effort is to be made to study the 
educational problems of Oklahoma. The legis- 
lature’s appropriation of $20,000 with which to 
make the study is a beginning. 

Hon. J. J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, is in charge of the arrangements 
and he is demonstrating genuine leadership in 
his plans. 

Nine members of the United States Bureau 
of Education will be devotedly engaged in the 
work, while from the outside there will be two 
university presidents, two university professors, 
two city superintendents and four special ex- 
perts. 

Like everything Dr. Tigert does it spells efii- 
ciency from first to last. The entire nineteen 
members of the staft met in Oklahoma City on 
Monday, October 16; on the following day every 
one of the nineteen was in his game. 

On Saturdays, October 21 and _ 28, 
and November 4 and 11, the entire staff 
will meet for consultation in Oklahoma City, 
ending their work at the final Saturday meeting. 
An even four wecks are being given to this work. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach is now a city with about 14,000 
students in the schools, with 468 teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors, of whom sixty-six are 
new to the system this year. 

The high school is one of the largest in Cali- 
fornia and the junior high and elementary schools 
are equal to any in the United States. 

The rank of Long Beach among the schools of 
the state is due tu Superintendent W. L. Ste- 
phens, who began his service in the city ten years 
ago last August and his first appearance before 
the teachers of the city was on September 9, 
1912. Then the daily attendance was less than 
4,000, and last year it was near 12,000, an increase 
ot about 200 per cent. Then there were 178 
teachers, now there are 468. Then the total 
cost of maintenance was $250,000, last year it 
was $1,511,000. Then the value of school prop- 
erty was $20,000,000, now it is $82,000,000. Then 
ninety-five were graduated from the high 
school. This year 391 graduated. Then the 


There is no attempt to evaluate the classroom 
work or other impossible functioning, but they 
will report :— 

State educational legislation. 

General problems of organization and admin- 
istration of the state system of public schools; 
activities and functions of the State Department 
of Education. 

State system of taxation; school revenues. 

Expenditures for public education; school ac 
counting and reporting, 

Special problems of the rural schools; activi- 
ties and functions of the county superintendent 
of schools. 

Special problems of urban schools. 

Sources of supply and professional prepara- 
tion of teachers, 

Special problems of higher education. 

Special problems of state educational institu- 
tions of secondary grade. 

Special problems of physical education and 
school hygiene; health of school children. 


Special problems of the Government Indian 
Schools, 


Education for negroes. 


maximum salary was $1,000, now $1,900 for ele- 
mentary teachers; then $1,350, now $2,500 for 
high school teachers. 

We knew the schools of Long Beach long be- 
fore Mr. Stephens went there, and we knew Mr. 
Stephens in Lincoln, Nebraska, long before he 
went to Long Beach, so that the growth and 
progress has interested us greatiy. We have 
been there in his day at Long Beach but not in 
its present magnitude. 

As we look back over even ten years we are 
impressed with the changes in superintendents. 
Horace M. Rebok at Santa Ana is the only one 
who has kept pace with Mr. Stephens. Santa 
Barbara, Ventura. San Bernardino, Redlands, 
Riverside, Pomona, Imperial, El Centro, Alham- 
bra, Redondo, Monrovia, Venice, Whittier, Glen- 
dale, South Pasadena, San Diego and Los An- 
geles have had superintendents come and go 
while Stephens and Rebok reign serene. 


a 
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The government of the United States, and of the states, of course, which are the integral 
parts of our great fabric, these mean law and order, and without the maintenance of law and 
the enforcement of order the whole fabric of civilization will fall to the ground. One of the 
great things to be remembered is that government should be a free government, a government 
worthy of our loyalty and our sacrifice, that we must see to it that all men are treated with jus- 
tice, that no worker can be made to work against his will, but no man and no woman can be pre- 
vented from working if they choose to work.—Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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“AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK’ 


December 3-9, 1922 


The United States Bureau of Education, in 
co-operation with the American Legion and the 
National Education Association, has  under- 
taken tu promote the general observance of au 
“American Education Week,” December 3-9. 
President Harding has given assurance that he 
will issue a Proclamation, and the governors 97 
the states will be invited to issue proclama- 
tions. Every type of national organization 
has been invited to co-operate, including such 
organizations as women’s clubs, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, and other business men’s clubs, 
the American Federation of Labor, the Y. M. 
C. A. the Knights of Columbus, churches ana 
other religious bodies. Thousands of news- 
papers will co-operate, some with special edu- 
cation editions, others with editorials and ar- 
ticles stressing the needs of education. We 
have assurance that the motion picture houses 
will co-operate. State Departments of Educa- 
tion have been invited to co-operate and al- 
ready there has been a most encouraging re- 
sponse and assurance from the chief educa- 
tional officers of the states that they will un- 
dertake to push the movement in their respec- 
tive states. 

Every influential journal and magazine will 


give much prominence to this movement. We 


have selected certain features of education 
which we believe are specially worthy of being 
stressed at this time and are preparing to em- 
phasize these on certain days ot the week. 
The days, together with appropriate topics, are 
as follows :— 


Sunday, December 3, 1922. 
FOR GOD AND COUNTRY. 
1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 
Slogan: A Christian nation cannot fail. 
Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon either morning or ¢vening on 
education. All communities are urged to hold 
mass meetings. Speakers will be supplied by 
American Legion Posts throughout the country 
for meetings on that day. 


Monday, December 4, 1922 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP DAY. 


1. Children today, citizens tomorrow. 
2. Naturalization for all men and women. 
3. Help the immigrants to become Ameri- 


eans. 


4. The duties of citizenship. 

Slogan: Americans all by 1927. Visit tha 
schools today. 

Tuesday, December 5, 1922. 
PATRIOTISM DAY. 

1. The flag—the emblem ot freedom. 

2. Music as a nation builder. 

3. Universal use of the English language in 
the United Siates. 

4. The citizen's duty to vote. 

Slogan: Visit the schools today. 
is the basis of a happy nation. 

Wednesday, December 6, 1922. 

SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY. 

The necessity of schools. 
The teacher as a nation builder. 
The schools’ intluence on the coming gen- 
eration. 


Patriotism 


4. America as an educated nation. 

Slogan: Visit the schools today. Better 
trained and better paid teachers, more adequate 
buildings. 

Thursday, December 7, 1922. 
ILLITERACY DAY. 


literacy as a blot on our nation. 

No illiteracy in 1927. 

A citizei’s duty toward the uneducated. 
No immigration until America can care for 


its own and tiiuse who have adopted this as their 
native laad. 


Slogan: Let every citizen adopt and ieach an 
illiterate to read and write.  Vasit the schools 
today. 

Friday, December 8, 1922. 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY DAY. 

1. Equality ot opportunity in education for 
every American boy and girl. 

Zz. Needs of rural schools. 

3. Consolidatioa. 

Siogan: Visit the schools today. 
deal for the country boy and girl.” 

Saturday, December 9, 1922. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DAY. 

Playgrounds. 
Physica! education and hygiene. 
The great out of doors. 

4. Conservation and development of forests, 
soil, roads, etc. 

Slogan: A sick body makes a sick mind. Play- 
grounds in every community. 


“A square 


A nation’s conscious concern over education measures its interest in its own future.—Slo- 


gan of the National Education Association. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 
SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


What is successful school administration? We 
shali approach this subject from several angles 
before we are through with the “Sixteen Prob- 
lems of School Administration,” but just now we 
are dealing with the element of general success 
rather than with specific details—with results 
rather than with methods or principles. 

What does successful school administration 
achieve ? 

Jt must mean educational leadership in the 
broad seise. 

It must be the detence of the schools against 
all assaults. It must be what Verdun was to 
France and Engiand during those tragic weeks. 
There must be nothing apologetic, nothing hesi- 
tant. It must defy all opposition to the death. 
There must be no surrender, no white flag. 

The Schoo! Administration must believe in 
the public schools twenty-four hours in the day 
and three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. 

Let me digress to say that in the use of the 
term Public School there is no slightest thought 
of discriminating between tax-supported and 
private or church schools. 

There was a time when such discrimination 
was necessary, but today the public school sets 
the pace educationally for all schools. There 
are now no schocls in which the teaching is 
not in English, in which the teaching is not as 
good as or better than in many of the public 
schools. The teachers in those schools are now 
fully as well equipped as in many of the public 
schoois, and they are devoted to their service. 

We are not arguing for church schools by 
any means, neither are we discriminating 
against them when we repeatedly say public 
schools. 


The School Administration must realize that 
it is the only official body in any state, county, 
city, village or borough elected or appointed 
for the sole purpose of defending and promoting 
public education, the only official body charged 
with responsibility for leadership of the public 
in creating and maintaining educational public 
sentiment such as is necessary to secure legis- 
lation and tax support. 

Phere is no probability and scarcely a possi- 
bility of having successful School Administra- 
tion without an insistent and persistent educa- 
tion of the public to appreciate such leadership 

It is impossible to adequately describe the sit- 
uation in which the School Administration must 
create the public atmosphere for its own purifi- 
cation. 

There is no pure water that is stagnant. It 
must be in motion. It must receive fresh sup- 
ply and must make room for the fresh supply 
by passing on somewhere or somehow. 

So School Administration must be active in 
creating a new and appreciative public senti- 
ment by renewing its own educational apprecia- 
tion. 

No School Administration can withstand the 
pests, disease and poisons that threaten it un- 
less it is aggressively leading the public to pro- 
tect itself from all these dangers. 

No one can escape malaria if he allows mos- 
quitoes to contaminate everything in the com- 
munity. It is not enough to swat the mos- 
quitoes that are biting you. They must be 
stopped in their breeding places. 

So a successful School Administration must be 
the leader in the creation of a public sentiment 
that will demand that the School Administra- 
tion be a leader of the very public sentiment 
that makes this demand upon it 


MY CREED 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


To live as gently as I can; 

To be, no matter where, a man; 

To take what comes of good or ill 
And cling to faith and honor still; 

To do my best, and let that stand 

The record of my brain and hand; 
And then, should failure come to me, 
Still work and hope for victory. 


To leave some simple mark behind 
To keep my having lived in mind: 
To play my little part, nor whine 
That greater honors are not mine. 
This, I believe, is all I need 

For my philosophy and creed. 


To have no secret plans wherein 

I stoop unseen to shame or sin; 

To be the same when I'm alone 
As when my every deed is known; 
To live undaunted, unafraid 

Of any step that I have made; 

To be without pretense or sham 
Exactly what men think I am. 


—In The Exponent. 
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“A FEMALE PEN” 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Hollis Centre, Maine 


JANE PORTER—1776-1850 


It was Charles Lamb who said: “Whenever a 
new book is issued I take up an old one”; and 
the writer, who is not, she believes, unrespon- 
sive to new ideas, frequently finds herself in 
sympathy with the gentle Elia as to fresh-made 
literature. ‘The fortunate few who have re- 
tained irom their childhood days the delight in 
hearing a favorite tale often repeated, must 
perforce now and then refresh themselves with 
a plunge into some book of long-ago, to feel 
again the well-remembered thrill as its waters 
close around them. 

So it was with Jane Porter’s stirring romantic 
novel, “Scottish Chiefs,” when lately it was 
brought to mind again. In youthful years it 
stood on the bookshelves with “Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” and other novels selected by the older 
members of the household for their diversion. 
At least it stood there when it, or one of its fel- 
lows, was not propped up on the table during 
the oversewing of sheets, on the washstand 
while ablutions were going on, and on the floor 
while shoes were being laced. There was ire- 
quent maternal wonder as to why the child was 
so slow in finishing these occupations: but no 
questioning followed, and no explanations were 
felt to be needed, for the fortunate voung per- 
son was one of those allowed to read when and 
where and how she would from the family store 
of treasures. 

“Scottish Chiefs” was an especial favorite, 
principally, no doubt, from its romantic charac- 
ters and breathiess episodes, but certainly alse 
from its literary style. which, though some- 


what high-flown and verbose from the stand-- 


point of today, is yet the perfect vehicle for the 
story. 

On looking back through the years, the child 
sees that she was-never attracted by a book 
written in a hasty, careless, or slipshod man- 
ner, but always, though unconsciously, felt the 
charm of style—difiusive, pervasive. like the 
odor of mignonette in a garden. 

Jane Porter's family, birth, surroundings and 
education were all fitted to develop literary tal- 
ent, though one ignorant of the miracles of gen- 
ius might have thought them suited only to the 
production of grave essays, of serious poems, 
or tales of the domestic hearthstone. Not so; 
for the gentle restraints of her quiet life, the 
bounds of her early nineteenth-century exist- 
ence, the very prejudices of the times, which 
made her allude to hers as a “female pen,” 
served but as the necessary carb through which 
the fountain of her fancy leaped the higher. 

They were a brilliant family, these Porters, 


all swans of purest feather, with never a sober 
duckling among them. The two brothers were 
writers, Sir Robert Ker Porter becoming be- 
sides a noted painter and a famous wanderer 
in strange lands, leaving behind him half-a-dozen 
brilliant books of travel. The sister, Anna 
Maria, wrote a long series of volumes also, none 
of which are read today, although her humble 
fellow worker, Jane, considered them far sn- 
perior to her own. 

Born in England, the three younger children 
were early removed to Edinburgh by their 
widowed mother, to take advantage of the 
strengthening air of the old “ romantic town,” 
and the equally strengthening education, both 
io be obtained at moderate cost. There they 
made their first acquaintance with the Wizard 
of the North, then a prankish boy whose freaks 
in the dairy meadows near by they delighted to 
hear. Many a cosy evening the children passed 
together around Mrs. Scott’s cheerful fire- 
side, the little sister, “a wee bit bairnie sitting 
ona craky” and listening eagerly with the others 
to old tales and ballads from the minstrelsy of 
Scotland. Sir Walter himself tells us in his 
autobiography that the poems and romances of 
his maturity had their spring in the tales ot his 
nurse and the other retainers of the household, 
and those of the Porter sisters obviously had 
the same origin. Songs and ballads concerning 
Wallace, the great popular hero of Caledonia, 
were always to be heard in the nursery; tales of 
his strength and daring and of his wondrous 
military skill were familiar subjects among the 
serving-men while the excellence of his char- 
acter and his heart-rending sacrifices for his 
country were the chief theme of discourse of a 
humble old neighbor whom the children de- 
‘ightedc to visit. In her plain woolen gown and 
snow-white mutch, her knitting in her hand, she 
sat in her ancient cottage door, relating the ad- 
ventures of the Scottish chief; and so eloquent 
ond so heartfelt were her tales that the youth- 
ful listeners often accompanied them with 
tears. 

So, the gifted children were early introduced 
to the muse of history in her most attractive 
garb: and as soon as the art of reading was 
inastered, they spent their time in poring over 
volumes of poetry and biography and_black- 
letter chronicles. “Thus we learned to know,” 
says Miss Porter, “the characters which 0#f 
mother, our earliest instructress, had taught us 
to consider the excellent of the earth, and with 
whom we ever afterward aspired to dwell.” 

“The contemplation ot virtue is an improv- 
ing as well as a delightful employment,” says 
the author, didactically, in one of her prefaces 
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to “Scottish Chiefs,” and certainly these young 
people omitted no opportunity for this serene 
contemplation. 

In later years the family removed to London, 
arriving there at a moment when the Revolu- 
tion of France had hardly subsided, when her 
dethroned sovereign and nobles had bled on the 
scaffold, or become wanderers on the face of 
the earth, and when the chivalric kingdom of 
Poland had been swept from the map of nations 
Ly a conspiracy of foreign princes. 

“Our animated sympathies,” says Miss Porter, 
“were soon aroused by the narratives so simi- 
lar to these which had excited the tears of our 
childhood, and it was then I first felt the im- 
pulse to preserve some of the affecting accounts 
{ had listened to. by writing them down in the 
form of a regular story. In short, I yearned 
10 pour out my compassion for the virtues and 
the sufferings of the people whose ancestors 
had followed John Scbieski, scarcely more than 
a century before, to the rescue of Christendom 
from the pending Mahometan yoke. My 
brother, too, had seen and become acquainted 
with Kosciusko, on his way to the United States 
after his honorable liberation from prison by 
the Emperor of Russia. It was then that the 
little tale of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw’ became the 
first iruits of my pen” (1803). 

Evidently the budding author (or authoress, 
as she would surely then have been called) in- 
tended the story for home-consumption only; 
but here the maternal hand interposed, showed 
the manuscript to a friendly critic, and secured 
its presentation by a _ substantial publishing 
house. The fair maiden writer apparentiy 
never experienced an unfriendly check or harsh 
criticism, but became immediately and univer: 
sally popular with her first book, which was 
shortly translated into several languages and 
soon procured her election as Canoness of the 
Teutonic Order of Saint Joachim, an extra- 
ordinary honor for so young creature. In 
speaking of the themes of war and bloodshed 
with which her principal novels are concerned, 
Miss Porter alludes to their apparent unsuita- 
bility to “a female pen.” Female pens, how- 
ever, seem to have been scribbling away rather 
vigorously in various quarters of the British 
Isles about that time, for were not Jane Austen, 
Maria Edgeworth, Susan Ferrier, Hannah More, 
Joanna Baillie, Agnes Strickland, Mrs. Somer- 
ville and Mrs. Barbauld all at work in much the 
same years, and was not their output about as 
varied and as vigorous as male pens could in- 
dite ? 

This particular female pen, nevertheless, be- 
came aitogether too popular and too much 
sought after to suit the careful mother. She 
removed her youthful prodigies to a quiet vil- 
iage near London and to a little residence after- 
wards cailed “Little Arcadia” by her friends. 
“It realized,” says dear, romantic Jane, “Shen- 


Stone's sweet picture of ‘the lone cottage in the 
vale.’ ” 


“Lowly, in deepest glen and woodland shade, 

Some rustic hand the humble portal made! 

The woodbine gayly crept our casements round; 

Within, Contentment was the hostess found, 

Who spread with rushes the neat sylvan floor, 

And decked with garlands fair the jasmined arching 
door !” 

Here the two sisters, Jane and Anna Maria, 
did indeed find contentment, for their memories 
were well stored, their imagination awakened, 
and their need of self-expression great; and here 
they poured out novels and tales and plays and 
poems in number which seems to indicate that 
the “female pens” worked overtime. Here be- 
gan those “troubadour evenings,” as Jane so 
charmingly called them, when the sisters read 
to their mother at the tea-table the product of 
their morning hours, and received the benefit of 
her clear-sighted but gentle criticisms. Proud 
swan-mother, in her Little Arcadia, watching 
the cver-increasing speed and grace of her 
cygnets! 

Miss Porter's “apology” for the themes of her 
warlike tales is to be found in one of her 
prefaces to the many editions of “Scottish 
Chiets.”. “Let us remember,” she says, “that 
when a nation ceases to recollect the great and 
the good amongst their own forefathers, they 
soon cease to be a people of much account at 
home; and in proportion to that internal decline 
they sink in the estimation of the nations 
abroad. This is my apology for having made 
a tale of long-inherited patriotism and loyalty 
my theme.” 

“ Scottish Chiefs” was written in the fullness 
ot Jane Porter’s powers and with an enthu- 
siasm for her subject which stirs the blood of 
every lover of the romantic in literature. It is 
true ihat she makes the noble Wallace a hero 
withovt spot or blemish, but blemished heroes 
are to be found on every side, so why not now 
and then paint a stainless one to feed the flame 
of idealism? Critics tell us that the book is not 
whoily to be trusted as to historic details, and 
that its facts are frequently transposed, pre- 
dated, pust-dated, or omitted altogether. This 
may be measurably correct, though the author 
gives us chapter and verse for most of her 
events and characters; but, even if the criticism 
be well-founded, we come back to George Mac- 
donald’s query, “ What is a fact?” and answer 
it as he did, “ Fact, at best, is but a garment 
of truth which has ten thousand changes of 
raiment woven in the same loom.” 

Aithough “Scottish Chiefs” appeared only 
four year before “ Waverley,” its picturesque 
qualities preserved it trom the oblivion imto 
which most of Sir Walter’s predecessors in 
historical fiction have sunk, and these same 
qualities will keep it sound and sweet for years 
to come. Like “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” it 
became immediately popular, was translated 
into all the languages of the continent, and let- 
ters of appreciation from the highest names in 
rank and literature and from all the great capi- 
tals of foreign lands poured in upon the modest 
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author. She even shared the honor of a 
literary banishment with Madame de Staél, for 
when “ Scottish Chiefs” was ready for publica- 
tion in France it was denounced by order of 
Napoleon as “dangerous to the State,” and 
commanded to be withheld or destroyed. With 
the recall of the Bourbons it found immediate 
publication; but in the meantime what more 
compelling advertisement could any book have 
found? It seems a wild flight of fancy to sup- 
pose that the scribbling of a modest English 
spinster could in any way affect the plans, plots, 
or ambitions of that flaming genius, Napoleon 
Bonaparte; but many a wall has crumbled be- 
cause a little gray mouse had been gnawing 
underneath it. 

Ali of Miss Porter’s contemporaries seem to 
have united in their praise of “Scottish Chiefs,” 
from Madame de Stael and Madame de Genlis 
in France, to every English writer of the day. 
Sir Walter complimented her, she relates, by 
adopting her description of the burning palace 
of Ayr for his poem of “ Rokeby”; and Joanna 
Baillie calls it, rather magnificently, “one cf 
the sublimest descriptions she had ever read.” 

Warren Hastings said of the book: “It is like 
a good drama, and will live when the author and 
the present audience are no more. To inculcate 
worthy things is the principle that moves the 
loudest applause when Shakespeare’s plays are 
acted. It is not the transcendent poetry of his 
language, but.the rousing virtue that language 
conveys, which draws down those bursts of 
acclamation. Let men be what they may in 
their common conduct, there is always some- 
thing in even the worst that affords a better 
hope, giving an echo, whenever distinctly heard, 
to the voice of truth. See, then, my young 
triend, the importance of bringing so excellent 
a voice frequently to their ears, and of accus- 
toming men’s hearts to hear and to own her 
iaws.” 

The same great man, one of the most upright 
that ever swayed the sceptre of England’s 
eastern world, asked the author one day how 
it was possible that a person so young could 
know so much of the human heart and of the 
proper purposes of life in men and women as 
her books maniiested. Her answer is not 
recorded; but it is doubtful if she herself could 
have told. What does the rose know of the 
chemical constituents that make its color? 
What does the mocking-bird know ot the 
musica! notation of his song? The rose blooms, 
and the bird sings, and the maiden writes, be- 
cause all three were born to do these things 
and no man knoweth the mystery thereof unio 
this day. 

Miss Agnes Repplier, in a late “ Atlantic” 
essay, spoke of Horace Walpole’s fretfully 
explaining to Paris that Richardson, the Salis- 
bury Court printer, could not possibly know 
anything about the habits of the English aristoc- 
racy,and of Paris replying to this ultimatum 
Ly reading “Clarissa Harlowe” with all its 


might and main and shedding torrents of tears 
over the printer’s matchless heroine. . 

So one might say that a youthful and un- 
traveled spinster could not possibly know any- 
thing of the blare and din of warfare, of the 
stroke of swords-on.armor, the gaping wounds, 
the flowing blood, the duel to the death; or, 17 
imagination might indeed summon up these 
scenes, it must tail when confronted with mili- 
lary strategy, with the disposition of artillery 
and cavalry, of mangonels and arbalests, of 
sieges, blockades, and defences, and the unwrit- 
ten laws of armistice and surrender. Surely 
Jane Porter could not have known all these 
things, and yet she describes them with a vivid 
touch whose truth to fact has never been 
assailed. 

As to the personages of her tale, outside of 
the heroje Wallace with his amber locks, she 
makes but little attempt to characterize them. 
Lord Andrew Murray, gay, bluft, daring, and 
ioyal, stands bravely out on her canvas; but the 
fine flower of her fancy is Edwin Ruthven, the 
young knight of fifteen years whose adoring 
rove for his leader and its tender return are 
unique in literature. 

That “Scottish Chiefs” was popular in 
America as well as in Europe is evidenced by 
the many who bear the name ot this youthful 
hero; ard British schoolboys still visit Dumbar- 
ton towers, where in the chapel of the fortress 
the novel tells us that he lies entombed. 

Edwin’s first appearance is romantic in the 
extreme. A procession of monks carrying a 
bier is seen descending a mountain, and on being 
met by a rough soldier who complains bitterly 
that such goodly men should prefer to wear the 
cowl rather than the helinet, he perceives the 
pali shaking violently. When he deciares him- 
self as an adherent of Sir William Wallace, the 
pall is hastily thrown off and a beautiful youth, 
tke the spirit of some bright-haired son of 
Fingal, starts from it, crying aloud: “Then is 
cur pilgrimage at an end. Lead us to him !” 
As romantic as his entrance upon the stage are 
all his deeds, from his scaling alone and by 
night the walls of Dumbarton and his knighting 
hy Wallace, to the tragic end where he foilows 
the failen hero through the night to the ruins 
of his home, and swears never to desert him. 
“ Father of men and angels!” cries the devoted 
iad, “ grant me thy favor only as I am true to 
ithe vow I have sworn, never more to leave the 
side of Sir William Wallace.” 

The scene of Wallace’s betrayal follows 
swiftly upon this, and there are few passages 
in the book more touching than that in which 
the assassins approach their prey. 

“The meridian moon shone full into the 
hovei and shed a broad light upon their victims. 
The innocent iace of Edwin rested on the bosom 
of his friend, and the arm of Wallace lay on the 
spread straw with which he had covered the 
tender body of his companion. So fair a picture 
of mortal friendship was never before beheld.” 
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The heroines of the book are but three, the 
Ladies Helen and Isabella, and their passionate. 
vicious, and treacherous stepmother, the 
Countess of Mar. The Lady Isabella, who be- 
comes the bride of the Royal Bruce, is a 
secondary figure, Lady Helen holding the centre 
of the stage as a creature of surpassing loveli- 
ness and angelic in her virtues. In this ordinary 
world where personal beauty is rare and pre- 
served only with considerable exertion, Helen’s 
appearance is a source of great joy to the 
reader, for whatever her vicissitudes, whether 
she is escaping along secret passages, manacled 
by villains, carried over precipitous rocks in 
beating storms, smothered in silk coverlets and 
borne through castle halls, or riding in page’s 
dress through midnight forests, she is ever 
resplendent and needs no advantages or con- 
veniences of the toilet. 

More than this, food and drink are as naught 
to her and to all the other chieftains and chiet- 
tainesses. A draught trom the crystal brook, a 
few berries piucked from an overhanging bush. 
are all they need for sustenance; and as for rest, 
—heather and featherbeds are all as cne to 
them, and they sleep serenely ‘mid wild war’s 
alarms. 

Miss Porter must certainly have been reading 
some of the romances of Spanish chivalry when 
she disguised the Countess of Mar in full armor 
as the “ Knight of the Green Plume” and sent 
her to battle by the side of her adored Wallace; 
and the scene of the Regent’s trial for treason, 
when, “ habited in regal splendour,” she accuses 
him of all the crimes in the Newgate Calendar. 
even the most hardened romanticist finds it diffi- 
cult to credit. 

Not only this successful female masquerader, 
out a number of male cravens, criminals, and 
traiters in the book are painted with a heavy 
brush and the finest quality of jet-black ink. No 


single relieving feather of virtue can be dis- 
cerned amid their raven plumage, and we feel 
so certain that they, their progenitors and their 
descendants, have always been and always will 
be of the same color that we see judgment fall 
upon them without a pang. 

It must be acknowledged, too, that the female 
pen runs on at lightning speed when it deals 
with the visit of Wallace to France to ask tor 

succours ” from Philippe le Bel. That he did 
inake this visit, there is no reason to doubt; 
but no details in connection with it are known 
with any approach to accuracy. His romantic 
meeting with Bruce in the widow’s hut, his visit 
to Baliol at Chateau Gaillard, where he sat so 
romantically at the banquet with “ visor closed,” 
his escape with the fair Helen im his arms,—- 
all seem to be made up of the most entire of 
whole cloth: but who would nnd fault with the 
delightful result ? 

The immortal Jane distinctly says: “ When 
my sister and I began to write for publication, 
we regarded our works not as a pastime for 
ourselves, or a mere amusement for others, but 
as the use to be made of an intrusted talent 
given to us for a purpose; and for every word 
we set down in our pages we believed we must 
hereafter be accountable to Heaven and to our 
country. When I sought my bird-nest chamber 
under the thatched eaves of our rustic dwelling 
to pursue my daily avocation, my sense of re- 
sponsibility certainly deepened the constitu- 
tionai concentration of my thoughts, gravitat- 
ing them perhaps a little too heavily when 
employed with my pen.” 

Think it not, dear Jane of long ago! The 
concentration of your thoughts and your sense 
of responsibility could not weigh down your 
iemale pen. It wrote as blithely, as freely, and 
2s unconsciously as a skylark sings. 


HARVEST TIME 


These are the days when it’s always good 
To go for a walk in the Autumn wood; 

To shuck your feet as you pass along 
And hum the tune of a little song. 


Beautiful days that stand midway 


From a glaring noon to a snow white day. 


When a Summer's perfume sweet is fled, 
But a Summer's gifts are harvested. 


These are the nights when over the trees 
We hear the rush of a passing breeze ; 
Beautiful nights, when we never tire 
Oi gazing deep in the open fire. 


The logs burn low, and the firelight gleams 
With the warming glow of contented dreams, 
\nd out of the fire new visions rise 
In Harvest time—when the Summer dies, 


—Nan Terrell Reed in New York Times, 
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“THE CLASSROOM SECTION” 


BY MARY F. O’CONNER 


Taunton, Mass. 


The leap of pulse, the chuckle of amusement 
and the love of understanding that phrase 
brings to me! The Classroom Section, the salt 
of the earth in mortal fray! How often since 
the July meeting in Boston I have relived those 
stormy sessions of the classroom teachers, seen 
those familiar faces from East and West and 
heard those excited, purposeful voices now alone 
and then together, mounting above each other, 
crowding, dominating! Again I feel the beat 
of my blood with its surge of sorrow, shame 
and then fight. Even as it passes my mind’s eye 
comes the chuckle, the outward sign of that 
saving sense of humor my Celtic ancestors so 
carefuliy passed on to me and I sit and grin 
with a comfortable little warm spot in my heart. 
for the Classroom Teachers have safely taken 
the first hurdle. © No person or small group of 
persons even in their own ranks will ever at- 
tempt to dominate them again. 

Out of this meeting comes a vision, a vision 
called the Possibilities of the Classroom Teach- 
ers. ach teacher stands out as an individual. 
She looks over her great mass and realizing the 
responsibility that great numerical strength 
with its voting power gives to her, with this 
strength in the hollow of her hand she turns to 
ner leaders, casting a deaf ear and a scornful 


eye to the shrewish voice who tells her she 
owes no allegiance to any leadership she does 
not elect or even needs no leadership at all, 
She recognizes this belittling of her intelligence, 
for close beside her in the ranks she knows the 
!mitative and creative minds, the fine followers 
and growing leaders who are training and fit- 
ting themselves for the front. 

She sees her weaknesses also, how easily the 
mass who does little more than surface thinking 
can be led, how they must be inspired to impreve 
themselves, how they must shed the shell of 
four walls known as the classroom mind and 
dig deep and wide into the big school system. 
But never alone! She has her leaders, men 
and women who with years of toil and struggle 
have fitted themselves to hold out the guiding 
hand to her over the hard places. Leaders 
“whom she does not elect” but to whom never- 
theless she does owe loyalty and allegiance and 
from whom she has every right to expect it in 
return. With this great army of women 
teachers with their wonderful growing power 
and fine respect for leadership she will push 
on and next July will find her in splendid form 
for the second hurdle. For she is the 
salt of the earth. Lord love the Classroom 


Section! 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUNDERS 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


It is noteworthy that a course of lectures on the 
political principles of the founders of our Republic 
is to be given this coming year in several of the uni- 
versities of England; the American scholar invited 
to deliver them is President Nicholas Murray But 
ler of Columbia University. Is it not high time 
that such a course should be given in every Ameri- 
can university every year? Were it possible, such 
a course should be made compulsory for every 
freshman. With our elective systems, it is quite 
possible for a graduate to have so specialized that 
he may be an authority on parasites on lobsters or 
the habits of the ornithorhynchus and have never 
felt the power and inspiration from any adequate 
acquaintance with Washington, Franklin, Jefferson 
and Hamilton. 

If some of the $1,000 prizes offered by periodi- 
cals for the answers to conundrums or to trivial 
questions could be given to the best freshman es- 
say on some question that would involve a study of 
the Founders, how many young minds might be in- 
fluenced and enflamed with zeal to bring these prin- 


ciples to bear on the chaotic, lawless, unenlightened 
spirit of the time? Especially in regard to inter- 
national relations should the spirit of Franklin, 
Washington and Jefferson be studied. These 
were men pre-eminent in their day like Im- 
manuel Kant in their condemnation of war and in 
urging peace and fraternal co-operation between 
nations. 

Boston University has recently received an en- 
dowment for a special professorship on American 
Citizenship. This is already ably filled by Profes- 
sor Cleveland. In the regular courses of such a 
professor the principles of the founders would nat- 
urally be annually presented. It is devoutly to be 
wished that such professorships should be estab- 
lished in every university in the country. 

James Russell Lowell was once asked by Guizot 
how long the American republic would endure and he 
replied: “So long as it is true to the ‘principles of 
its founders.” Never was there a time when this 
impressive word of Lowell’s needed to be taken 
more seriously to heart by our people. 


Routine should be subservient to achieyement—George Bernard Shaw, 
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ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 


[Superintendent H. C, Weber of Nashville, Tennessee, 
approval of the Instruction Committee of the board, a 


At first the educational factory, partly through 
agricultural necessity, and partly through tra- 
dition, operated during the winter months. 
Agriculture, in its early development in a new 
nation, was simple and largely a one-crop sys- 
tem in each community, and help on the farm 
was needed by all families of a neighborhood 
at the same time of the year. When agricul- 
ture became diversified, one family needed the 
children’s help at one time, and another, at a 
different time. When the nation developed di- 
versified industry, and population gravitated to 
centres for work in the factories, the children in 
these centres or cities were either used at work 
unsuited to them or loafed during this tradi- 
tional vacation period. 

During all this period of a nation’s develop- 
ment, while the material factories answered 
every new call made because of changed con- 
ditions, the educational system, or factory, re- 
mained largely the same. The people knew that 
the schools did not meet their needs, but they 
did not know how to remodel this educational! 
factory, while the conservative teacher did not 
see the necesssity for any change, but sat on the 
tail of progress and shouted “whoa.” This con- 
dition of afiairs resu!ted in a few new, useful, 
and many useless additions to the curriculum, 
and no eliminations. The course of study grew 
in length until a man is twenty-five years of age 
before he can acquire that education which is 
advocated as being necessary before he is ready 
to begin to make a living—and yet the average 
age of the human being is but thirty-five years. 
A man cannot produce in ten years what he con- 
sumes in thirty-five. The rich will not have 
children, and desirable population has been kep‘ 
up by the reproducticn of the great middle class. 
No ambitious parent of this class is willing not 
to give his child an equal chance in life with his 
neighbors, to partake of all supposed advantages 
that are offered, especially when furnished free 
of charge. The average man cannot earn enough 
to feed and clothe a decent sized family unti! 
each becomes completely fitted as is now under- 
stood. The result is smaller and smaller families 
not only among the idle and selfish rich but also. 
among all self-respecting classes, and, if contin- 
ued, this country will ultimately be populated 
by the off-scourings of Europe plus the repro- 
duction of that class of human beings that do 
not care what becomes of their offspring. 

The command that by the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou earn thy bread was not a curse but a 
blessing. The human being who eats bread for 
twenty-five vears earned by another’s sweat will 
never sweat himself. God never intended any 
such an arrangement. When He said: “ Go mul- 
tiply and replenish the earth,” he expected a man 
to support himself before he reproduced himself. 


proposes to the Board of Education, with the unanimous 
plan for all-year schools.] 


Nature has set the time for human beings to be- 
gin to support themselves at the age of adoles- 
cence, Education is a life’s job—it is not a corm- 
modity that can be bought and wrapped up com- 
plete. Really, you cannot in this life complete 
an education. It is more than a life’s job, it is 
an eternal one. Education is not found in books 
alone; indeed, only a small part of it is to be 
gained there. Education is not information but 
the ability to use infermation. Education makes 
one do the things he has to do better than he 
would do them without such training. The 
blacksmith who can shoe a horse so that he will 
not gaff himself in running around the track is 
better educated, even if he cannot read or write, 
than the college professor who reads Greek and 
cannot support his family. School people have 
failed to realize that the printing press has been 
invented, and that information can be stored in 
a fifteen-cent book more accurately and more 
permanently than in the human mind. The 
human mind is too precious to be lumbered up 
with useless information. . The ability to use in- 
formation is more valuable than the possession 
of information. To know how to get informa- 
tion and to know how to use it should be the real 
object of education. It is the duty of the par- 
ents and the State to see to it that every child 
is taught to think and is given that amount of 
information which is requisite for the acquire- 
ment of additional knowledge. After the fun- 
damentals are acquired, choice of subjects should 
be allowed in order that the child may become a 
self-supporting individual at such an age as will not 
prevent the rearing of a decent sized family by an 
-honest man. A family of less than five is a failure. 
There is no more sense in spending so much time 
in getting ready to begin to earn a living than there 
is in shaking one’s foot for a protracted period be- 
fore getting ready to try to walk. We learn to 
walk by walking, so we learn to work by working— 
not thinking about it. Education should train the 
child to work intelligently. All the knowledge in 
the world concerning production without actual 
production gets a hungry world nowhere. The first 
business of every man is to make an honest living 
for himself and family. If he does not do that he 
is a miserable failure. 

History tells the same story of all nations—in- 
dustry, wealth, literature, culture, ease, decay. 
America is the richest country in the world. God 
grant she follows not in the path of other great re- 
publics. 

The graded school is a factory for quantity pro- 
duction of education at such cost as the taxpayer 
can afford. It is not ideal—it is rigid, arbitrary, 
and tends to level all to an average. It is the duty 
of educators to improve the quality while economi- 
cally keeping up the quantity. The system should 
be modified from time to time to make it responsive 
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to the changing needs of the community’s life. This 
factory was at its beginning composed of eight 
years of elementary and four years of high school 
work, These twelve years were synonymous with 
twelve grades or steps. It was a moving staircase 
of twelve steps and it took a year for it to travel 
the distance of one step. 

System, average, figures, per cents., these were 
the things superintendents of old watched and wor- 
shiped while the individual child was pressed 
down or drawn out to fit a prescribed average. 
Uniformity of children is no more to be expected 
than uniformity in nature, where no two leaves are 
found alike. The group on a step had the same 
four subjects, and, if an individual did not make a 
certain average on the four, he must take his place 
on the step below, no matter how perfectly he may 
have mastered some one, two, or even three, of the 
subjects. If he could read Caesar perfectly, but 
could not work his Algebra, he must forsooth re- 
view both. The student must take the arbitrariiy 
fixed course of four subjects whether he had any 
taste or future use for some of them or not. To 
see the wheels go around was a pretty sight, but the 
individual was ground up in the machinery. Then 
among the common-sense people there came unrest 
and dissatisfaction, and the demand for humanizing 
this system. 

It is now proposed to have forty-eight steps in- 
stead of twenty-four, and each step just one-fourth 
of the year in length instead of one-half, and that 
the moving staircase be kept in motion the year 
around. The increased number of steps would just 
exactly double the advantage gained already by 
semi-annual promotions, then there would be forty- 
eight groups into which the children could be fitted 
—not a perfect fit, to be sure, but manifestly twice 
as nearly perfect as could be secured with twenty- 
four groups as at present, and four times as good 
as was possible when, years ago, there were only 
twelve steps to the staircase. Then, if this plan is 
adopted, the pupil, if not properly classed, can 
either go up or down, as the case requires, one- 
fourth of a year, instead of one-half year, as at 
present, and instead of one whole year, as was for- 
merly the case before Nashville began to lead in the 
matter of making the system fit the child, instead of 
cramping the child to fit the system. 

The work now done in nine months of the ses- 
sion would continue to be done in the same nine 
months, but an additional three months’ work 
would be provided, so there would be one and one- 
third of the present year’s work covered in one cal- 
endar year. This would not increase the speed of 
the machinery of this factory but would only run 
the factory longer. What man, other than the pro- 
verbially impractical school teacher, would run his 
factory only nine months out of the year, when the 
world was crying for its product and the workers 
of the factory anxious for continuous work and 
pay? 

Students could pursue the work just as at pres- 
ent, by stepping off the moving stair in June, and 
resting for vacation till the next step, three months 
later, came on the level—and could then take up 
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their work right where they left it off. In fact, at 
the end of any of the three months’ terms, pupils 
could step off for vacation and return in three 
months, finding classes just beginning right where 
they left off. 

Under this system a family that needed the help 
at home of one of the older children could have it 
for any three months of the year without violating 
the Compulsory Education Law or delaying the 
child’s advancement any more than at present. 
Here, large families could, if necessary, have some 
different one of their older children at home all the 
time to help with the younger ones. False senti- 
mentality that discourages older children of a fam- 
ily helping with the younger children will, if per- 
sisted in, result in only the rich being able to rear 
children. But the rich love their ease so much that 
they will not be burdened with the care of children. 

If some children endowed by nature with minds 
and bodies capable of sustained effort wish to at- 
tend all four terms, there will be two short vaca- 
tions of two weeks each—one at Christmas and one 
in July. Such pupils would make one and one-third 
year’s work in one year’s time, and, if they did this 
three calendar years, they would be four years ad- 
vanced in their work. Thus some could gain dur- 
ing the entire course one, two, or three years, de- 
pending upon how much time their necessities, or 
pleasures, kept them out of school. One or two or 
three years saved at the beginning of life is just as 
valuable as one or two or three years added at the 
end of life. 

There is every argument that a two and one-half 
million dollar school plant should not be idle three 
months each year. The continuous system would 
dignify the work of the teacher by giving constant 
employment and continuous pay to all who wished 
it. It would require ultimately fewer buildings and 
seatings. If all took advantage of it, it would re- 
quire only three-fourths of the accommodations. 
True, it would require twelve months pay for 
teachers instead of ten, a 20 per cent. increase in 
yearly salaries, or $100,000. But this 20 per cent. 
increase in operating expense would produce 25 per 
cent. increase in product, besides the inestimable 
value of the time saved by those who attended con- 
tinuously. There is a certain amount of work to be 
done, and it cannot cost more, but very probably 
less, to do it regularly than spasmodically. Would 
any sensible man hesitate in choosing the method to 
produce a machine that was to become at comple- 
tion a profit-making device? If none took advan- 
tage of time to be saved, but both teachers and 
pupils took one term for vacation, it would not cost 
a dollar more than at present, but would allow va- 
cations to be taken when best suited to the needs of 
both pupils and teachers. 

The four terms will begin and end with the col- 
lege terms, thus allowing teachers to take their term 
off at a time best suited to their needs in completing 
their college work. 

This plan will grant each individual student the 
right to advance as rapidly as he can, and not be 
bound down with the dull or the lazy. If the weak 
or the dull or the lazy or anyone otherwise unfortu- 
nately situated does not want to, or cannot, take 
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advantage of this liberal system, he surely has no 
just complaint at an arrangement which provides 
for everyone to use his talents to the utmost. Here 
the strong and capable could become productive in 
the world one, two, or three years sooner than un- 
der the present arrangement. 

The svstem, which denies the individual the op- 
portunity and the right to progress faster or farther 
than his neighbor, leads unmistakably to socialism 
and Bolshevism. The world will not advance by 
repressing the bright so as to keep up the delusion 
of all men being equal. All men are born equal 
only in their right to equal privileges, and this very 
right demands that these privileges be available as 
each individual is ready for them. Repression of 
the bright does not help the dull. Such a system 
did not produce a Michael Angelo nor Greek Art. 
It did not give us the King James version of the 
Bible nor bring to light a Shakespeare. It did not 
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make a Galileo, nor did it enable the Chaldeans, 
while watching their flocks by night, to discover as- 
tronomical truths at which the world still wonders. 
It did not develop a Hannibal, a Caesar, nor a 
Napoleon. 

The whole mass must be lifted as high as possi- 
ble. If any there be, endowed beyond their 
brothers, these must be allowed to rise even to the 
stars, and there, learning of the real fathérhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, will, as a blessed 
privilege, reach down a helping hand to their less 
fortunate brothers, and raise the whole of human- 
ity. The same opportunity is not Democracy. Op- 
portunity to be equal must be available. All who 
enter a hospital are not given a dose of the same 
medicine. Equal available opportunities for all, 
at any age, at all times of the day or night, all days 
of the week, and all weeks of the year—this and 
nothing short of it is complete Democracy. 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


bY OSCAR M, MEHUS 


State Normal School, 


A great deal has been written in eulogy ot 
the teacher and great emphasis has been placed 
upon the importance of her work as builder of 
character. Too much emphasis cannot be giver 
io the place ot character building in our public 
schools. There is no person outside of the 
home who has as much infiuence over the 
character ot the child as the teacher has. The 
teacher has every child under her control during 
the formative period of the child’s life, during 
the time that impressions are easily made and 
when ideals are established. 

The educators today realize as never before 
the great responsibility that rests upon the 
public schools in the developing of good citi- 
zens and they also realize that at the bottom of 
good citizenship is sound moral character. 
They realize that it is the business of the pub- 
lic school to lay this foundation of sound char- 
acter. 

When we read of all the strife and misunder- 
Standing that is found in this country at the 
present time we can clearly see that we must 
100k to the public schools to rectify this if it is 
not to be repeated in coming years. It is the 
school that must lay the foundation for indus- 
trial peace and universal brotherhood. It is 
the school that gives us cause to be opti- 
mistic over the future. It is here that the 
foundation is being laid. 

We read and hear so much about Democracy. 
But where is true Democracy better exempli- 
fied than in the public school where the child 
of the rich and the poor, the present-day immi- 
grant and the descendant of the Mayflower im- 
migrants, and the children of the aristocrat and 
the democrat attend the same school, are taught 


Mayville, North Dakota 


by the same teacher, and play on the same 
playground. It is in the schoolroom and on 
the playground that the worth of the individual 
is brought out, and that the false standards and 
artificialities of conventional society are thrown 
on the scrapleap. Equality of opportunity is 
a reality in the schoolroom. It is here that 
the principles upon which our country is built 
are really practiced. And these principles in- 
stilled in the schoolroom will not be forgotten 
when these boys and girls become men and 
women. 

Not only must we inculcate the common vir- 
tues of honesty, truthfulness, kindness, justice, 
courage, benevolence, unselfishness, temperance. 
and fidelity, but we must intensify a large-group 
consciousness. Most people are honest, truth- 
ful, and kind to their own friends or clique. 
The pusiness of the school is to extend the 
group consciousness. Honesty must be prac- 
ticed in all dealings including dealings with 
people whom we do not even know. The other 
virtues must also be extended to all people. 
Large-group s\mpathies, love of humankind, 
and a vision as broad as humanity itself must 
be incuicatcd This alone will bring about the 
true br thcrhood of man. This is the opportun- 
ity that .s offered every teacher. 

We believe that the teachers of our land are 
grasping the opportunity that is theirs and that 
the moral welfare of the pupils is uppermost in 
their'‘mind. It is true that we have no set time 
for giving moral instruction in our schools, but 
in every class and every day there are count- 
less opportunities offered for sowing the right 
kind of seed. No one could ask for a greater 
opportunity than the teacher has, 
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THE LIFE MOTIVE OF L. D. HARVEY 


BY EDWARD A, FITZPATRICK 


Secretary, Wisconsin State Board of Education 


The tribute we pay today is a tribute to a life 
consecrated to a great profession—teaching in 
the public schools. To give the teacher larger 
social recognition; to bring to her pecuniary re- 
wards i: some relation to her social service; to 
give her a better preparation for her great work; 
to give her a deeper sense of the great social re- 
sponsibility that rests upon her—these were the 
great purposes animating the life of L. D. Har- 
vey. He saw as no other educator in the field 
of public education in his day saw, that the most 
important influence in education is human per- 
sonality—-disciplined, trained, inspired. He ap- 
preciated the other parts of the educational 
mechanism, but he was wise enough to regard 
them merely as mechanism. The great thing 
was to bring to bear in the education of the 
young a tine human personality, specially trained 
for the great task. 

He conceived every position he was called to 
as an opportunity to train and inspire people 
for leadership in our greatest common enter- 
prise, the public school. Whether as teacher in 
a normal school, as head of the practice school, 
as state superintendent of schools and in charge 
of teachers’ institutes, as head of Stout Insti- 
tute or directing the publicity of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, he pursued with single- 
minded devotion the high task of preparing 
teachers for this great service, and to give those 
in the service fresh inspiration, wider outlook, 
deeper knowledge. Teaching was to him a 
consecration of one human life for the welfare 
of many; to him it was serious business; to 
him it was a joy and a delight; to him it was a 
spiritual adventure calling for the ripest devel- 
opment of human personality on all its sides. 
That was why he devoted his own life to it. 

As teacher in the normal school his aim was 
not to teach lessons, but to give the young people 
about tc go into the profession a high sense of 
its obligations; a sense of the spiritual value of 
its calling. What they got was not mere in- 
formation, but the impact of a strong person- 


ality. As city superintendent of schools he 
sought not so much, as is the habit of the day, 
to be mere administrator—an office man—the 
public functionary of the educational system— 
but to continue the training of the teacher after 
the formal period of preparation; to make her 
see new possibilities in her work, and to help 
her to find the durable satisfaction that comes 
when one human being helps another. 

As state superintendent of schools his domi- 
nant interest and life motive found expression 
notably in the establishment of an institution 
through which the definite training and spirit- 
ual stimulus could be given to the teachers who 
were going into the country schools. This in- 
stitution was the county training school which 
has developed vitality to continue as the prin- 
cipal agency for the training of rural teachers in 
Wisconsin. 

As president of Stout Institute, Mr. Harvey 
tock an undeveloped practically uncharted field 
and deveioped it to such an extent that the Stout 
Institute graduates were in demand all over 
the country. 

The continuing influence of Mr. Harvey in 
the education of this state is not the institu- 
tional organizations with which he was con- 
nected, but the influence on those on whom he 
left an indelible stamp of his own convictions 
of the greatness of public education and the 
high opportunity which service in the field of- 
fered the individual. 

Today we symbolize our acknowledgment of 
the great services that Mr. Harvey rendered to 
the state. We have asked a distinguished ar- 
tist, Mr. Christian Abrahamson, to paint Mr. 
Harvey’s portrait as a memorial of his educa- 
tional service to the state. He has put on the 
canvas a serious side of Mr. Harvey’s charac- 
ter; the student; the man conscious of a great 
lite purpose. There were also the genial sides, 
especially the warm, genial, personal side. But 
these we may treasure as personal memories 
without giving public expression to them. 


The broadened teacher sees in her pupils many roughly moulded images of a composition 
ranging from commonest clay to the finest of marbles. While she may not with impunity en- 
deavor to change their fundamental lines, she may soften them, and this period of polishing 
and ‘epairing the cracks found through enlightenment to be economical, is termed Education. 
The ideals with which she fashions her work may be only the average of those of the times, 
but the interpretation of them, wherein lies the handicraft of the teacher, is that from which hu- 
manity at large gathers the significance of the ultimate image—N. M. Grier. - 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO — 


ERNEST C. MOORE, president of the South- 
ern Branch, University of California, has rea- 
son to congratulate himself and his institution 
as it enters upon the new school year with 
4,006 students enrolled. Never was a man 
more deserving of such phenomenal success 
than is he. No other man has been on the fac- 
alty of University of California at Berkeley, of 
Yale University and of Harvard University and 
superintendent of a city iike Los Angeies. In 
scholarship, in professional achievement, in ad- 
ministrative skill and in personality he is 
worthy the success that he has as the creator 
and magnifier of the Southern Branch of the 
State University. 

SARAH FINDLAY RICE, professor of his- 
tory, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Fails, 1898 to 1922, died at Hot Springs. 
Arkansas. September 1, 1922. Miss Rice 
was one of lowa’s most famous women 
in education. A native of Mercersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, educated in the college of Mercers- 
burg, she was principal of the high schools of 
Osceola (1881-87) and Boone (1887-1898) be- 
fore going to Cedar Falls. 


W. W. BORDEN, superintendent. South 
Bend, Indiana, is putting several notable im- 
provements in action this school year. By 
universal estimate of those familiar with 
schools of Indiana, South Bend ranks with best 
in the state. 


BURGES JOHNSON. department ef Eng- 
lish, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who 
has been on the editorial staff of both Har- 
per’s Magazine and Everybody’s Magazine, is 
to take a sabbatical half-year the last half of 
this year and lecture in universities on “The 
Present Day Newspaper.” “The Art and Voca- 
tion of Writing,” etc. Professor Johnson has 
« treshness and frankness of heroic thinking 
and a brightness of phrasing that are most cap- 
tivating. 

R. A. PEARSON, president of Iowa State 
Agricultural College, Ames. enters the new 
coliege year with several demonstrations of ad- 
ministrative leadership efficiency. The enroll- 
ment has greatly increased and the develop- 
ment of leadership in various lines is signiti- 
cant. 

C. H. LUGG, superintendent, Parkston, South 
Dakota, for thirty-three years, except the 
year he was state superintendent, resigns, 
to take etfect next June, and will remove to 
Vineland, New Tersey, where he has a peach 
orchard. He will add poultry to his diversion. 
No other man in educational service in the 
Sunshine State has heen more serviceable. He 
has championed every progressive movement 
that was a demonstration and not an experi- 
ment. 


JUNE EMERY, Madison, South Dakota, 


president of the State Teachers’ Association 
and dean in the State Teachers’ College at 
Madison, is one of the eminent educational 
leaders of the state. Miss Emery is demon- 
strating notable leadership in the State Asso- 
ciation and has the ardent support of the 
teachers and leaders of the state. Her service 
as county superintendent led to her choice as 
dean in the State Teachers’ College, and her 
personality and power on the platform as well 
as her efficiency in county administration and 
college functioning in scholarship and educa- 
tion gave her friends an easy victory when 
they proposed her for president of the State 
Association. Miss Emery is a graduate of 
lowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls 
and has been eminently successful in every posi- 
tion she has held. 

C. G. SCHULZ, secretary of the Minnesota 
Education Association, Pioneer Building, St. 
Paul, has had a preparation for this service 
quite out of the usual. He was one of the best 
state superintendents in the United States, was 
ardently devoted to the interests of both chil- 
dren and teachers, was progressive in legisla- 
tive demands, was a tireless worker, and knew 
the schools and teachers of the state thoroughly 
weil. He brings to the service of the State As- 
sociation his wealth of experience and devoted 
energy. 

E. E. RAMSEY, Indianapolis, state school in- 
spectcr, makes as effective an educational talk 
as we have heard this season and that is saying 
much, for we have heard many exceptionally 
good addresses. Mr. Ramsey has exceedingly 
telling experiences, especially one in which he 
relates his experience with several old-time 
doctors, who agreed upon what was the matter 
with him and advised a cutting-up process. Fi- 
nally a young doctor, with the latest in medicai 
science, looked into his case, discovered the 
trouble at once and ideal health resulted. The 
old-time doctors simply guessed from some 
symptoms, while the scientist was scientific. It 
was by iar the best probing of trouble by 4a 
scientist of which we have known. In the same 
wholesome, convincing manner does Mr. Ram- 
sey magnify real virtues. He was high school 
principal in Bloomington, Indiana (State Uni- 
versity city), before he was for several years 
superintendent of that city. 

C. BALDWIN BACON, for fourteen years a 
nrofessor, teaching English in the State Teach- 
ers’ College. Terre Haute, Indiana, makes the 
clearest distinction English style for reading and 
public speaking we have known. He also makes 
an effective plea for studying current affairs to 
bridge gaps in one’s information. He is a native 
ot Chelsea, Mass., a graduate of Harvard, and 
taught in the State Normal School at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, seven years before going to 
Terre Haute, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


(We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably importan 


and progressive movements.] 


THE SCHOOLS OF ST. ALBANS, VT. 

St. Albans is fortunate in being able to retain 
a large proportion of its teachers from year to 
vear. There was only one change in the grades 
at the end of last year and three in the high 
school. The high school teachers left to accept 
nigher salaries. 

Superintendent Dickenson explains the new 
method of marking by intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests very clearly for the benefit of parents 
and others interested. 

Two laws of importance to both parents and 
teachers have been determined by intelligence 
tests. First, the rank which indicates a per- 
son’s intelligence, called the intelligence quo- 
tient, is constant throughout active life. If a 
child is tested and ranked accurately in the pri- 
mary school, and then retested every year or 
two, the rank is found not to change. That is, 
each person is at birth endowed with a certain 
degree of intelligence, which neither education 
nor environment can improve. That degree of 
intelligence determines his capacity to do both 
school work and other mental work: his 
achievement either in school or in lite cannot be 
above his capacity. 

In the second place, when any large number 
of people representing all classes are given in- 
telligence tests they show remarkable uniform- 
ity of grouping. About one-half are practically 
alike, constituting an average or medium group; 
a smaller number are somewhat above the 
average, a superior group; and the same number 
are to the same degree below the average, an 
inferior group; finally, the group that are in the 
class of genius or near-genius is the same as the 
number in the various degrees of teeble-minded- 
ness. ‘These facts are the basis of the system 
of giving weighted credits for varying degrees 
of work accomplished which is working out 
satisfactorily in Vermont schools. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Length of service of school officials is one oi 


the unusual features of Northampton. Caroline 


A. Yale has served on the school committee 
since 1899, Sarah FE. Martin since 1901, and Su- 
perintendent F. K. Congdon has just sent out 
his seventeenth annual report. 

Smith College has co-operated in establish- 
mg classes for mentally retarded children; the 
dental work in the schools has been re-organ- 
ized; there has been a two hundred per cent. 
‘nerease in the attendance at the Americaniza- 
tion classes under the guidance of a new organ- 
izer; a constant increase in enrollment. all 
along the line, fast approaching capacity, is re- 
ported ; twenty-four members of the high schoo! 
class of 1921 entered college, fifteen institutions 
being represented; the committee has adopted 


the policy of providing branch libraries where- 
ever school buildings on the outskirts of the 
city are being remodelled or replaced by new 
buildings ; and the eight-weeks system is being 
tried out. 


SMALLER CLASSES—BETTER TEACHING (Johns- 
town, Pa.) 


Superintendent H. J. Stockton of Johnstown 
is making a determined effort to reduce the 
number of children to a teacher to thirty-five. 
His reasons therefor are so well stated that we 
quote them entire: 


‘There is a growing conviction among school 
men that the pupils in the grades are no more 
easily taught in large numbers than in the high 
school. In fact. if class teaching depends upon 
some degree of self-help on the part of the pu- 
pil, then the high school class could be larger 
than the grade school. The whole problem of 
size of classes revolves about the question, 
‘What degree of individual help do the children 
need?’ The larger the class the less the help 
that can be given each individual. It is, of 
course, agreed that the trait of self-help devel- 
ops with age. The little child needs the maxi- 
mum of attention. His power to adjust him- 
seif to a new situation is infinitely more difficult 
than for an older child. In the midst of a difh- 
culiy he cannot dig himself out so easily. 

Leaders in primary education contend that 
classes should not be more than twenty per 
teacher to have learning conditions where each 
child may obtain his chance. May it not be 
true that administrators and educational lead- 
ers have become so absorbed in the High Schoo! 
and Junior High School movements that they 
have done so at the cost of the golden years ot 
the great army of boys and girls in the first six 
grades? Are we not prone to erect structures 
perfect in every detail for junior and _ senior 
high schools and cut out some of the self-same 
features in our grade buildings? Are we net 
content to crowd and jam the little folks and 
give all the elbow space to the older ones? Are 
we not given to practice of the toleration of 
teaching conditions in the grades that we will 
not tolerate in high schools? Should we not 
give our tenderest care to the young years of 
the plant and feel that as it grows in maturity 
and hardihood it will be better able to take care 
of itself. 

“ The children whose education is restricted ta 
the first six grades largely come from the home 
of the day laborer, for whom it is just as great a 
strain, if not greater, to keep his children in 
school six years, as it is for the man of modet- 
ate income to send his children through high 
school, Let us be sure that we are doing OUF 
yery best for these children,” 
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THE LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND (Albany, N. Y.) 


The state library at Albany now contains 
about 10,000 books for the blind. These are 
loaned without fee or expense for transporta- 
tion to any biind person in the state and to such 
readers as, having once lived in New York, find 
themselves after removal out of reach of such 
service. Last year books were thus sent to six- 
teen states. Some of the books are printed in 
American Braille, some in English Braille, some 
in New York point and a few in moon type. Ke- 
sides books on literature, science, ethics, phil- 
osophy, religion, fiction, ete., there is a good 
collection of vocal and instrumental music. 
Several books of the Bible have been translated 
into French, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish and Swed- 
ish. 


CORRESPONDENT INSTRUCTION OF THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
“One is never too old to learn” is the slogan 

of the fali program of the state supported uni- 

versity extension courses provided by the 

Massachusetts Department of Education. The 

introduction would give ccurage to the mos: 

timid student. The division is already teach- 
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ing over 30.000 cach year in its one hundred 
and fifty courses. 

Some of the practical returns from such 
study are given which show that promotions, 
prizes, and pecuniary rewards are frequent. 

The enrollment charges vary irom $1.00 to 
$5.00, and the courses cover many fields, from 
English to paper making. 

Further information may be secured from 
James A. Moyer, director, State House, Boston. 
Mass. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN THE MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN (Professor 
Bird Baldwin, reprinted from the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology ) 

Professor Baldwin in this short article has 
given a clear, concise summary of the results 
of his studies during the past few years. His 
final conclusion is that we should plan consist- 
entiy tc make intensive consecutive studies 
throughout a series of years on the same in- 
dividuals, and not trust to observations of men- 
tal growth processes on snap-shot cross-section 
groups or individuals. 

The pamphiet may be obtained from the Iowa 
Child Research Station, lowa City, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


PROVIDE SCHOOL TEACHERS WITH HOMES. 
{From the Boston Herald.J 


“Boarding the teacher” was once a civic duty in New 
England. Now few homes of the grade required by 4 
brain worker are available. “No one takes boarders any 
more,” and finding no congenial place to live in the teach- 
ers either seek other occupations or remove to places 
where they hope to have better luck. There can be no 
continuity of instruction when new sets of teachers have 
to be hired each year, and, like other people, school teach- 
ers cannot work for the best advantage of a community 
unless they feel themselves a part of -it. Living in fur- 
nished rooms and “eating around” at.lunch counters an1 
boarding houses, which too often is the teacher's fate, 
does not promote the community spirit. 

From the earliest times. New England villages have 
provided parsonages for their ministers. Similar pro- 
visions have never been made for the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, not even for the principals. 

This failure to assure teachers of congenial and attrac- 
tive living conditions is a short-sighted policy. Industrial 
employers are beginning to recognize the importance of 
homes for their workers. John H. Patterson, founder of 
the National Cash Register Company of Dayton, was a 
pioneer in this respect. Some manufacturers even claim 
special merit for their goods because made by employees 
who “love their work.” The public school is one of our 
permanent institutions and in few other occupations does 
Personal interest count so much as in teaching. A com- 
munity that hires its school personnel without making any 
Provision for their home life, cannot expect its children 
to receive the benefit of their best efforts. 

In the more advanced European countries it has long 
been customary to build suitable quarters for the teachers 
as a part of every school building. If the headmaster is 
thus permanently housed, he is more likely to make the 
school a true community centre than if he “commutes,” 
or lives in a “hired house.” In some parts of this coun- 


try progress has been made in the right direction, but -t 
is Texas and not one of the New England states that has 
the most homes for school teachers. The cost of such 
buildings varies in the different states from fifty dollars 
for a log cabin to $40,000 for a teachers’ apartment house 
in a city district. Some of these quarters are supplied 
as part of the salaries; others are rented at nominal rates. 


THE PROBLEM OF ATTENDANCE. 


It must be acknowledged that the attendance problem 
is a difficult one to solve, particularly in sections of the 
country where there are foreign parents who have come 
from countries where no effort has been made to have 
children in school steadily for eight or ten years. In 
some of these countries the favored classes have en- 
couraged the peasants to keep their children out of school 
and make them work. These peasants bring such notions 
to our country. They do not understand why it is neces- 
sary that their children should go to school, and they are 
frequently rebellious and defiant. It is not easy to con- 
vince such parents that they have no right to handicap 
a child by keeping him out of school to work at home. 
But a resourceful teacher can frequently win over an 
obstinate parent so that he will keep his children in school 
during at least the compulsory school period. If he can- 
not be won over he must be compelled to do his duty by 
his child. This may sound harsh, but justice to chil- 
dren is a good deal more imperative than the indulgence 
of an ignorant or greedy parent in his wish to have his 
children earn money for him. 

It is not fair for a child who happens to be reared in 
the country to be discriminated against, so far as his edu- 
cation is concerned, as compared with the city child. Any 
rural teacher. no matter where she is located, will be sup- 
ported by educational people and by most, if not all, of 
her patrons in her efforts to get every pupil of school age 
into school and to keep him there regularly throughout 
the compulsory school period V. O'Shea. 
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CONCENTRATION. 
The history of every successful man can be summed up 


in one phrase 


He did one thing well. 

Success is an absolute mastery of the single thing in 
hand. 

Failure lies not so much in. ignorance as in diffusion. 

Every day the principle of the division of labor is be- 
ing more and more refined. _ 

Specialization ~aas become the ruling order @f.the age. 

Today ‘the secret of commercial, mechanical, literary, 


-or artistic pre-eminence is told in one word :— 


Concentration —Chevy Chase News. 


At the Fifth Annual Conference of State Normal 
Schools at Bridgewater, Mass., on September 5, use was 
made of the following question box :— 

1. Is it desirable and practicable to have a uniform 
blank for reporting on the work of student teachers? 

2. Should specialized elective courses be substituted 
for the extensive general courses now required? 

3. Is it advisable to confine all practice teaching to 
the second year of a two-year course? 

4. What are the aims to be realized by students dur- 
ing the first weeks of the normal school course? 

5. How may the normal schools most effectively co- 


-operate with public school authorities? 


6. Do our entrance examinations test sufficiently the 
ability of students to pursue a normal school course? 

7. Is it possible and desirable to arrive at some 
method of ranking students that will be approximately 
uniform? 

8. To what extent should State Normal Schools en- 
deavor to investigate and then to advocate new edu- 
cational theories? 

9. In what ways does the project method improve the 
teaching of history? 

10. What are the actual and prospective demands 
for the degree courses in State Normal Schools? 

Walter R. Ranger, Rhode Island state commissioner 
of education, says that reports to his office indicate that 
the shortage of schoolroom seats is fully as acute as 
had been indicated. 

“Because we have not been building schools at the 
rate we should have been building them in Rhode 
Island something over 10,000 children in Rhode Island 
will not get a fair chance,” says Dr. Ranger. “Our school 
population has doubled in the last twenty-five years. 
Our school building, which stood still during the war, 
has nowhere near assumed the speed which will be 
necessary to keep up with the normal increase in 
school children, not to count the demands from growing 
communities where there never have been schools and 
where now there is great need for them. 

“Previously in Rhode Island the matter of new 
schools has been a community matter. Now it is a pub- 
lic matter. We should have $2,000,000 in new school 
buildings for use this year. Instead there is only a 
small fraction of that amount under construction.” 

The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools held its eighteenth annual session at Hampton 
Institute July 26-29. This same body met at Hampton 
fifteen years ago. It was interesting to observe the 
changes that have taken place in the personnel of the 
body, and to note the growing optimism that charac- 
terized the papers and addresses of this foremost group 
of Negro educators and their white co-laborers and 
friends. There were present at this meeting a few of 
the charter members who helped to re-organize this 
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Association in 1907. Among them were such men as 
ex-President R. R. Wright of the State Cellege, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; President N. B. Young of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Fla., and Presj- 
dent J. B. Dudley of the Agricultural and Technical 
College, Greensboro, N. C. But a newer, well-trained, 
progressive group of men and women now predominate. 
Among the latter are those holding degrees of every 
grade from the leading Northern colleges and univer- 
Sities, to say nothing of the colored colleges of the 
South. 


The annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held in Boston 
and Cambridge from December 26 to 30, on invitation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Har- 
vard University, with other educational institutions 
about Boston participating as hosts. Upward of 3,000 
men of science from institutions of learning all over 
the country will attend the session, it is anticipated. 


SPLIT STICK USED AS A BANK CHECK, 

When a man put money in an English bank, three hun- 
dreds years ago, his deposit was recorded by notches in a 
stick, which was then split, the bank keeping one half, 
the depositor the other. Before money was withdrawn, 
the two halves had to be matched together. 

The depositor’s half was called “bank stock,” the part 
the bank kept was the “check.” 

“CO-EFFICIENT OF ENROLLMENT.” 

Apropos tests and measurements, Portsmouth, 
N. H., suggests a “co-efficient of enrollment” in 
the high school as one way of measuring interest 
in education. The “seaport city” of New 
Hampshire has a population cf 13,569. The Sen- 
ior High School, including the four upper classes, 
enrolls 714 pupils. Deducting eighty of these 
who come from outside towns, the in-city enroll- 
ment is 634. The “co-etticient ot enrollment” is 
iound by dividing 634 by 13,569. Portsmouth 
has a co-eflicient of .0467. Can you beat it? 

W. H. Slayton, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


IN 1877 NEW YORK CITY HAD TWO TELE- 

PHONES. 

21,595 

56,000 


On April 1, 1922, New York City had 1,010,056 tele- 

phones—more than in the entire United States in 1900, 

There is a bill before Congress to give one million dol- 
lars reward to any person who discovers a permanent cure 
for any one of these diseases: a cancer, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia or epilepsy. 

The Boston school committee has passed an order pto- 
viding for an additional week in the school year. The 
committee designated the first instead of the second 
Wednesday after Labor Day as the day on which the 
public schools shall be open. 


Boston University school of education has awarded 
scholarships to honor students from eleven New England 
normal schools. 
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EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES. 


Principal, Bennett Hfgh Scheol, and former head of the Department of English 
; LaFayette High School, Buffalo, New York 


A new book on composition and rhetoric for high-school classes and the firstyear | 
of college, that is | 
| 


| INTERESTING 


| Richly and effectively studded with illustrative material chosen from 117 different 
j, sources from Homer to O. Henry. 


to “Literature—the Finished Product,” with unusual emphasis placed on oral 


A most complete text covering every vital process from “Getting Ready to Write” | 
|| expression. | 


“Effective Expression” is the fruit of fifteen years’ teaching experience, a practical 
]| textbook that is inspirational. 


Shall we send you descriptive material ? 
532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; list price, $1.40 | 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


“THE BEST TEACHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD” 


This is what one prominent educator calls it—and for the best of reasons. 


The Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


has all of the basic features which have always 


made the Remington supreme for wear and 
service. 


It has every feature which has been approved 
by the combined experience of typewriter 
builders and typewriter users. 


In addition it has many fundamental im- 
provements, among them that great feature 
known as “‘Natural Touch.’’ These improve- 
ments have established new standards for ease 
| and speed of operation and the quality of work 
| done under any and all conditions. 


Best for the teacher and best for the 
| student -— sums up the merit of this latest 
Remington. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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PROJECTS. PROJECTED 
[“Vegetable Growing Projects.’ By Ralph L. Watts, 
Pennsylvania State College. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth: Illustrated. 


Vitalized agricultural education has never 
had a better demonstration of Growing-Things 
year than in “Vegetable Growing Projects.” It 
is vitalized without the shadow of question. It 
will vitalize the boys and girls who work out 
its Projects. It will vitalize the Projects pre- 
sented tor action in the book. It will vitalize 
the school that accepts this book of Professor 
Watts as its guide, and it will vitalize any com- 
munity that has a school with teacher and chil- 
dren work out these Projects. 

So much has been so well written on school 
and community gardening that we were not 
anticipating such a triumph in the making of a 
book on Vegetable Growing as Professor Watts 
has given us. That he knows his subject goes 
without saying, but that he had the genius to 
catch community psychology at the critical 
moment we did not suspect any more than we 
suspected him of being a master of the peda- 
gogical art. He has also demonstrated that he 
is both a scientist and an artist in library prac- 
tice. 

Any class that uses this book of Ralph L. 
Watts will know the botany of all plants utilized 
for family consumption or for marketing pur- 
poses; will know the latest way to think in 
terms that mean success agriculturally and 
pedagogically. 

In addition to all the well known vegetables 
the author considers wisely and well the why, 
when and how of raising egg plant, Brussels 
sprouts, collards, broccoli, endive, shallot and 
other less common garden crops. 

With all the other virtues that which will 
make this book invaluable is the skilful way in 
which he leads students to do independent think- 
ing with a view to demonstrating the cash value 
of clear thinking and right doing. 
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SCIENCE AND ART OF COOKERY 


[“Quantity Cookery: Cooking and Menu Planning for 
Large Numbers.” By Lenore Richards and Nola Treat, 
University of. Minnesota. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. Cloth. 200 pages.] 


There is a science of education in the art of 
catering successfully to a large number of per- 
sons and, strange to say, the Misses Richards 
and Treat appear to be the first educators to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of education in quan- 
tity cookery. 

The science is equal to any opportunities in 
any other phase of laboratory work. Nowhere 
else is there the same adaptation of science to 
so many phases of human nature. No family 
cooking makes any such demand upon the men- 
tal activity as does quantity cookery. 

The making of a menu for a iarge number of 
persons two or three times a day for three 
hundred or more days in the year is high art. 
esnecially when the patronage depends upon sat- 
isfying the patrons in variety, m cooking, in 
serving and in price. 

“Quantity Cookery’ meets every need oi 
every cendition of every phase of human nature 
as they have never been met before. 

The real art cf these culinary artists is the 
way in which they make a few simple principles 
meet an almost infinite variety of conditions. 
It is almost iike the producing of absolutely an 
infinity of music from a chromatic scale. Some 
one has described an orchestra as a single instru- 
ment in. the hands of the leader. As one studies 
the art through which these professors of Insti- 
tute management present a few simple prin- 
ciples and play thereon a multitude of menus 
for all sorts of occasions, for all seasons, for all 
phases of human nature, in all imaginary 
functioning of persons young and old,well and ill, 
hearty and delicate, he can but wonder that the 
world has waited so long for such a demonstra- 
tion cf science and art in the skilful production 
of a hook like “Quantity Cookery.” 


> 


AT EVENTIDE 


BY SHERMAN RIPLEY 


At eventide, when purple clouds the west, 
My errant little son of tender years 

Creeps up into my arms. A smile appears; 
Confiding everything with candour blest, 
To me, his childish troubles all confessed. 
His busy little world of many fears, 

The laughter and the transitory tears, 

All are forgotten; there he lies at rest. 


Ah! Would that I with such a perfect calm 
Might leave my burdens and with peaceful smile 
Relaxing in the curve of father’s arms, 

Sigh, and forget the world a little while! 

But childhood days are gone, and here I'll bide 
Until I come to Him—at eventide. 


—Journal of the New York State Teachers’ Association. 
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| NEW SLATED 
| WALL OUTLINE MAPS 


CARTOCRAFT SERIES 
Another “D-G” Triumph 


Two-print maps. One outline visible to class, 
the other visible to teacher. 


Map Map Size 

No. Size No. 

CS1 United States.. 64x44” +s 41x56" 

CS9 World........ 64x44" 44x56” 

CS19 U.S. and World C.5 North America 44x56” 
| Reversible.. 64x44” CJ6 South America 44x56” 
if} CJ2 Europe-...... 44x56" ©€J200 Graph Chart.. 44x56” 


An Evolution. From the paper stencils used 
‘|| to dust an outline of a continent on to the ordi- 
|| nary blackboard through the slated cloth map 
‘|| crudely made with a stencil, and later improved 
by printing with a wood cut, there has been 
gradual but consistent progress. But it remained 
for lithography to bring out the perfect map with 
sharp, well-defined outlines, impressed into the 
cloth to make the ink firmly unite with the sur- 
face so that it could not peel off, nor obstruct the 
passage of the crayon across the lines. 


Two Printings. The Cartocraft Slated Maps 
.are run through the lithographic press twice, 
once to print the main outline and boundaries, 
and a second time to print in black additional de- 
tail in the way of rivers, cities, mountains, etc. 
The need for this additional printing grew out 
of experience in the classroom in the use of 
Blackboard Outline Maps of various makes. This 
device cannot be illustrated here with one 
printing. 


WRITE 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL MAP MAKERS 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 
USE COUPON BELOW 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. (J E 10-22, 
5225 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen : 


Please send us further particulars on Cartocraft Slated 
Wall Maps. 


City and State 


When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 


glass of water. 
Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
E48 5-18 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read, They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


| Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


Why Graduate 
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BOOK TABLE 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
WAR. By L. P. Benezet, superintendent, Evansville, 
Indiana. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 481 pp. 

The greatest tribute we can pay any book is to say that 
in these strenuous days of over much writing and lectur- 
ing that we really read a book, and we read Benezet’s 
book from start to finish. We did not plan to do it, but 
once we began there was no place to stop. We _ thouglit 
we knew about the World War for we were reading 
about it every day, and we had letters and post cards from 
over there, but we had not clearly in mind the movement 
of events, the relation of péfrsonalities, the happenings 
day by day as “Germany miscalculated,” the year by year 
progress of the “Ups and Downs,” the “Dark Days,” “The 
Lowest Ebb,” the month by month after America entered 
the war, and the day by day after the German retreat 
began. In December, 1917, there were 30,000 American 
soldiers landed in France a month; in July, 1918, they 
were landing 10,000 a day, 300,000 a month, and the ships, 
unscared by submarines, were landing 50,000 tons of food 
and armaments a day. 

Benezet’s descriptions are brilliantly illuminating. “The 
American Marines fell upon the Prussians like a pack of 
wild cats... . the ferocity of the young Westerners 
was too much for them. They broke and fled.” “Smash, 
jolt, smash! as Foch hustled them back.” “There was a 
blow here, a quick jolt there, a thrust yonder . . . a series 
of jars and pushes, each alike vigorous and unexpected.” 
“Snap! The jaws of the trap closed suddenly, and in its 
pitiless teeth the Kaiser lay struggling.” 

In this day when we read of apparent political mistakes 
it is refreshing to read of President Wilson as America 
worshiped him in the heart of the conflict, when he was 
writing epoch-making messages which the Germans styled 
“grotesque nonsense” when he hit a sore spot in the 
German situation. 


LONGER PLAYS BY MODERN AUTHORS. Edited 
by Helen Louise Cohen, Ph. D., chairman of the De- 
partment of English, Washington Irving High School, 
New York City. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. Cloth. xxvii + 357 pp. 

Miss Cohen follows her successful compilation of short 
plays (“One Act Plays by Modern Authors”) published 
by the same firm, with this attractive volume, which con- 
tains four splendid examples of American playwriting— 
Clyde Fitch’s “Beau Brummell” (written for Richard 
Mansfield), Augustus Thomas’s “The Copperhead,’ Booth 
Tarkington’s “The Intimate Strangers.” and “Dulcy,” by 
George S. Kaufman and Mare Connelly. The collection 
represents therefore both romantic drama and the comedy 
of manners; the authors are respectively the most bril- 
liant playwright America has yet produced, the dean of 
living American playwrights, the foremost interpreter of 
American life in novel, short story, and play, and, lastly, 
two newspapermen who have succeeded in catching the 
spirit of sham culture so prevalent in our cities and ex- 
posing it amusingly and delicately but pitilessly for the 
counterfeit that it is. Dr. Cohen is to be congratulated 
on her really representative selection. 

The plays themselves, however, are but a part of the 
book. The editor has provided not only illuminating in- 
troductions to each play, but has prefixed a thoroughgoing 
introduction which gives a rather complete outline of the 
development of American drama, together with a selected 
bibliography and supplementary reading list. The volume 


| will be useful not only in English and drama courses in 


school and college, but will provide several evenings’ de- 


lightful entertainment for the ubiquitous “general reader.” 
Editor and publishers of such books as this are doing a 
real service to American education in its broadest sense. 
EVERYDAY USES OF ENGLISH. By Maurice H. 

Weseen, University of Nebraska. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 447 pp. 

With all the books, old and new, written and published 
to quicken a student's interest in writing to achieve re- 
sults there was left a place for this most unusual text on. 
“Everyday Uses of English.” We could easily write a 
thousand words of keen appreciation of this book, but 
must be content with a hundred instead. It has all the- 
modern virtues of books on English and “then some,” 
such as a page of thirty-two expressions once common, 
now in poor taste, such as “valued favor,” “awaiting your 
further favor,” “has come to hand,” “enclosed herewith,” 
etc. 
“A Profitable Study of Words” is worth the price of 
the book many times over to any student. No matter how 
many other texts are provided no high school student: 
should graduate today without having studied under skil- 
ful guidance these fifty pages. There are 180 words 
clarifying the use of the word group, as for instance, a 
group of teachers is an association, of quails is a bevy, of 
bees is a swarm, of keys is a bunch, of fashionables is a 
clique, 6f cardinals is a conclave, of clothes is a wash, of 
rioters is a mob. 

There are 140 Everyday Idioms with which a student 
should be familiar. The critics often make themselves 
ridiculous by not knowing idioms that are not held to. 
grammatical rules. Here are a few uses of such idioms. 
“He abstains from smoking,” “Some people boast of 
trifles,” “His view coincides with mine,” “We are desirous. 
of pleasing you,” “They emerged from the crisis,” “He- 
has a fondness for reading,” “Seize upon this opportun- 
ity,” “He is not worthy of the honor.” 

There is a list of one hundred examples of compound’ 
words written separately as “all right,” “back door”; of 
one hundred examples written as hyphenated compounds, 
as “clear-cut,” “first-class,” “up-to-date,” and one hundred’ 
compound words written as ome word, as “zigzag,” 
“upstairs,” “teamwork.” 


THE BEGGAR’S VISION. By Brookes More. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with nine beautiful photogravures. 
Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Company. 

Mr. More's verse is sure to receive attention. There 
was never a time when so many writers of verse ap- 
pealed to the public and never a time when a new versi- 
fier was so sure to find a hearing. The public is al- 
ways hopeful that a new genius is writing verse. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Heart of Monadnock.” By Elizabeth Westom 
Timlow. Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company. 
“From Isolation to Leadership, Revised.” By John 
Holladay Latane. New York; Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“Nationalism and Education Since 1I789.". By Edwar@ 
H. Reisner. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“Drawing and Painting, Self-Taught.” By Anson K. 
Cross and Evelyn F. Cross. Winthrop, Mass.: A. K. 


Cross. 

“Our Foreign-Born Citizens’’. By Annie E. S. Beard.— 
“Four and Twenty Minds.” By Giovanni Papini.—“A 
Treasury of Eskimo Tales.” By Clara K. Bayliss.— 


“Trini, The Little Strawberry Girl.” By Johanna Speri.— 
“Bobby, Coon Detective.” By Crawford H. Bourgholtzer. 
-——“Korean Fairy Tales.” By William Elliot Griffis. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“The Reform of Education.” By Giovanni Gentile. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

“Educational Sociology.” By David Snedden. New 
York: The Century Company. 

“The Organization and Administration of Physical Ed- 
ucation.” By Jesse Feiring Williams. 

“Purposeful Handwork." By Jane W. McKee. 


New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Holden’s Perfect Self Binders 
Holden’s Back Binders 


Holden’s Transparent Paper 
whenever a weakened or broken binding, loosened or torn leaf occurs. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


WE CANNOT MAKE 
OLD BOOKS NEW 


But we do make them LAST LONGER by using 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS |: 


=| 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


. 
This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Ralph C. Jenkins, for the past two 
years Connecticut representative ot 
the American Book Company, has re- 
signed that position to become super- 
intendent of schoois in Putnam, Conn. 
Mr. Jenkins succeeds Ernest C. 
Witham, iately elected assistant su- 
perintendent of schoois at Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


The board of education of East 
Orange, N. J., has adopted a resolu- 
tion which provides for a sabbatical 
year ior the teachers of that place. 
Provision is also made for leave of 
absence of one year on one-half the 
schedule salary for certain teachers 
who are in poor health. Truly Kast 
Orange is the Mecca of school teach- 
ers. 


An important educational work 
proposed by the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education will be the 
establishment in the near future, a 
special department of training in par- 
enthood. 

The courses, aimed to educate 
mothers and fathers as to necessary 
essentials of mental and physical de- 
velopment during the pre-school ace. 
mark a distinct departure irom the 
specific program of state educational 
activities. Massachusetts will be the 
first state in the Union to undertake 
the advanced program, and honors for 
its inauguration at this time belong to 
the State Parent-Teacher Association, 
officers of which began a persistent 
campaign in this direction last spring. 


Duluth, Minn., has voted half a 
million dollars for .schooi sites, some 
of which will not be purchased for 
years. She has thus avoided the mix- 
ing of two issues, voting of bonds 
and selection of sites. 

Superintendents and others who 
wish to know all about printing as a 
Public school subject should get (free) 
@ copy of “Instruction in Printing in 


Public Schools,” from the United 
Typothetae of America, 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. It tells 
the whole story. 


Miss Emma M. Gillett, dean of the 
Washington College of Law, a co- 
educational institution in the District 
of Columbia, is believed to be the only 
woman in the United States holdinz 
such a_ position. She has been a 
practicing Jawyer for forty years. 

The News-Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Vocational Information is just out 
in its first issue. It should be in the 
hands of all who are interested in vo- 
cational training. Address 2 West 
43rd _ street, New York. 


The Federal Board for Vocational 


Education publishes sixty pamphlets 
pertaining to their work. These ma\ 
be obtained, like other public docu- 
ments, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Pearl Randall Wasson, dean of 
women at the University of Vermont, 
died recently at the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital. Mrs. Wasson was appointe 
dean of women at the university in 
1919. Previous to that time she had 
been head of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Vermont. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is to give 
$60,000 to Princeton University for 
the establishment of a library of in- 
dustrial relations. This money will 
be given in five annual allotments. 


& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » 


) 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
oression whether as a creative thinker or an _ “Interpreter. Degrees 
eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ASK ABOUT PATHWAYS, 


THE ARLO PLAN 


CAN YOU TEACH WITHOUT ARLO? NO. 
DO YOU NEED CLEMATIS? YES. 
HAVE YOU ANITA? WHY NOT? 


HOW ABOUT BUSY BUILDERS? 
They are all yours for the small sum of: 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


BUSY BUILDERS’ BOOK.... .45 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. * 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Teachers in the continuation schools 


of Wisconsin are not certificated. 
Standards are agreed upon between 
the state and tederal administrative 


boards as a basis for the giving of 
federal aid, but the school authorities 
have not been able to adhere to these 
standards. Home economics teachers 
have met the standards fairly well, 
trade teachers not so well. There are 
no definite salary standards. Local 
boards and directors are left to a large 


extent without advice or direction 


concerning the salaries which should 


be paid for the various 
and services received. 

The State Department of Education 
in Maine has just issued a timely and 
important document on “The Noon 
Hour and the Noon Luncheon.” Miss 
Florence M. Hale is the author, and 
State Superintendent Thomas  fur- 
nishes a masterly introduction. 


qualifications 


Laboratory Furniture. 


=, 


¢ Ask for our 
new Catalog 
No. 29. 


Keep it in 
your Files. 


THE MAXWELL, No. 6,000 


BUILT TO GIVE ENDURING SATISFACTION 


ANY of the country’s finest schools 


find equipped 


. . tables, desks and special pieces made 
judgment, very high quality, 


by you are, in m 
indeed. I believe 
it, and I want to 
product.” 


Twelve Sales Offices throughout the country. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Factory, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Wiese Laboratory | 
Furniture Company 


with r : 
bearing the Wiese mark of quality. 


The laboratories of the new Bay City (Michigan ) 
High School, which cost close to a million dollars. 
with Wiese 


are equipped completely 
furniture. 
Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secret 


ary-business manager 
of Decatur, Ill., writes 
t furnished by us for 
gh School:— 


of the Board of Education 
of the laboratory equipmen 
the new Rosevelt Junior Hi 


know cabinet work when I see 
say that you have an excellent 


you wiil 


laboratory furniture 


laboratory 


TATE 
S 


Dr. Edward C. Elliott, who for 
some years past has served as Chan 
‘cellor of the University of Montana. 
has accepted the presidency of Purdue 

‘Niversity at Lafayette, Indiana, 
Purdue 1s to be congratulated. 


Dr. J. H. Zelie of Troy, N. Y., wh 
has returned trom a two-months’ visit 
in Russia, as a member of the Ameri. 
can Relief Administration, reports 
that the average age of students jn 
Russian universities is thirty years 
a : the fact that they have been 
unabie tor years to i 
education, 


Under the leadership of America 
the world is waking up to the 


necessity 
Of protecting its wild birds. Repre- 
sentatives of organizations in various 


countries met in London on June 20 
and formed an International Commit- 
tee for carrying forward propaganda 
throughout the world on the subject 
of the protection of wild birds. 

Recreation Congress was held 
in Atlantic City October 9-12. The 
purpose of this congress, called by the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America and Community Ser- 
vice was to provide an opportunity for 
the men and women who are inter- 
ested in increasing the sum _ total of 
recreational opportunities in their 
towns and cities to get together to 
share experiences and information. 


Sargent’s Randbooks 
American Private Schools 


Sth Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; 
round corners, crimson silk cloth, 
xold stamped, $4.00 


A Guide Book for Parents 
A Compendium for Educators 


Annual Review of Educational 
Literature and Events. 
od Edition, earefully revised 


throughout, 8 vo., 928 pages, 4 maps 

in 5 colors, 25 other maps and plans, 

52 illustrations. Full leather, $5.00, 
Silk cloth, $4,00 


All the Principal Motor Routes are 
clearly shown. Every town and 
city in New England of importance 
is described. Past history and pres- 
ent-day activities are givenin detail. 


It is the Only Book that Treats 
New England as a Whole 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street 


BOSTON 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. 


A. C. BOYDEN, Princi 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Details of a plan for raising a hali s s 


million dollars for the estabsishment 
ef a training school ior hotel mana- 
gers at Cornell, a research bureau for 
hotel accounting at Chicago, and vo- 
cational training schools in several 
parts of the country for hotel person- 
nel, are made public by the American 
Hotel Association. The course at 
Cornell will be for four years, with 
three months of practical work each 
year in leading hotels. The degree oi 
Bachelor of Science will be awarded 
to graduates, who will be qualified as 
managers and assistant managers. 


The second national conference on 
Highway Education will be held in 
Washington, D. C., October 26-28. 
Leading figures in the teaching oi 
highway engineering and _ highway 
transport, officials in charge oi 
highway construction provrams, 
members of the automotive industry 
and kindred fields, together with rep- 
resentatives from other countries, will 
be present. 


The Charles C. Mickle fellowship 
of $1,000, given annually by the fac- 
ulty of medicine at the University of 
Toronto to the member of the profes- 
sion in the world considered by them 
to have done most during the preced- 
ing ten years to advance sound knowl- 
edge of a practical kind in medical art 
or science, has recently been awarded 
to Dr. Harvey Cushing of Harvard 
University. 


Some 220 men, mainly practicing 
engineers in thirty-six states, Hawaii, 
the Canal Zone, Santo Domingo, 
Egypt, Canada, Australia, Chile, 
Mexico and Cuba, are enrolled in a 
correspondence course reinforced 
concrete design offered by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension divi- 
sion department of civil and structural 
engineering. 


Meetings te be Held 


NOVEMBER 


Celoradg Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

3: Essex County Teachers Conven- 
tion, at Tremont Temple and Ford 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Louise M. 
Haines, Amesbury, secretary. 

3: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northamp- 
ton. Jason O. Cook, president. 

7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

9-11: Southern Division st Pueblo. 

9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 

18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

27-28-29: Fortieth annual meeting 
of the South Dakota Educational 
Association at Pierre. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
Secretary. 

30-Dec. 1-2: Joint convention of 
the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 
West and the Vocational Gnid- 


ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


DECEMBER 


27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 


1923. 
FEBRUARY 


26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland. 
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AGENCIES 


POSITIONS listed for November lst at salaries from $1,200 to $2,200. 
AVAILABLE TEACHERS find good opportunity with us. 


NO FEE for registration, which 
PROMPT REPLY to inquiries: 


is permanent. 


personal service. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jacksen 
Boulevard, CHICAG® 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thew 


sand and one clients surely wants you. 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; 
iding, 


Peyten_Bui 


Send for booklet, “Teac 


hing as 
Symes Building, Denver; 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY "Schools and Famiten 


Governesses, for every 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, T 
department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg 


8 teachers and bas flied baa 


dreds of high itton 
° grade trons 

000) with lent teachers. 
lished 1889. No cBarge emp! 

none for registration. if yar 
teacher forany desirable place or 

, 81 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1856 


The Parker 


TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
etw Mth and 36th 
New York City 


W.MuLoRD, Prep. free to school officials 


superior people. We 
reg‘ster only reliable 
candidates. Services 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
\.@ receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union ané can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. : 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
6 Beacon St. 


Leng Distance Telephone 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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tection. It may be this month—or this week. 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C, 


- tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 
@: 


who writes: “Such 


Kansas, 


me to receive a check after having had La_ Grippe. 


i money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


a ‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
_ and your board bill when you are sick? 


[ yo cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
U. Protection re- 
i mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 


It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
It was a great satisfaction to 
I am telling my 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 « month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital... It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
— of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 

s of life. 


**Heads or Tails You Win”’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or jose. If 


All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mai! you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 


your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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